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The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You The Truth 


Which is most important ? 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 
OU are Citizens of no mean 
City and yet—the London 
we love and are so proud of— 
is the only Capital without any 


Defence against an invasion 


from the Air! 


D®° you realise what this 
means ? 


[' means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 


stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE you content—INORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


"THE finest machines and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 
waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


D° you want this protection ? 


I AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and I will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 
my Country. 

HE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.—We now hear that the Prime Minister is 
considering this offer—but the more he 


considers 


it—the less he likes 


it — For 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON is the last 


thing he wants. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Navy for Ever 
Bravo—Sir Roger Keyes—Bravissimo ! 
That’s the stuff to give ’em! 
* + 


The P.M. Speechless 


The Truth is now such a foreign language in 
the House of Commons that hearing it so shocked 
the Prime Minister that he hastily left the House 
with his tail between his legs !—without the 
customary congratulations to Sir Roger Keyes 
on his maiden speech. 


But no doubt he cheered himself up by fondly 
re-examining that proud achievement of his—the 
Treaty of London! 


That was doing something worth while for the 


Soviet! — for which he should have been 
handsomely rewarded. 


L.C.C. Danger Signal 


In one of the famous debates on Home Rule in 
the last century Mr. Gladstone, alluding to one of 
the worst of the Fenian dynamite performances 
and more particularly to that terrible one of 
blowing up part of Westminster Hall, said, with 
incredible naivety, that these outrages, like the 
chapel bell which called him to prayers, were the 
signal that advised him of the dangerous condition 
of Ireland. Is not the metaphor applicable to the 
London County Council Election? The Socialist 
majority, which may now be taken as a fact, is the 
chapel bell, which ought to call London citizens, 
not I am afraid to prayer, but to a sense of their 
own danger. For the first time the Socialists 
have London in their grasp, and at their mercy. 
It is needless to remind ourselves that London is 
the centre of the British Empire, and that it 
contains the Churches, the Banks, the Museums, 
the Picture Galleries, the Houses of Parliament— 
in short, all the treasures of art and science, and 
all the wealth and the fitting appendages of the 


heart of the Empire. 


* * 


Where do we Stand ? 


I remember a time, when the air was thick with 
the rumour of war, that Lord Fisher gaily told 
us that we might sleep safe in our beds as long 
as Britain retained her supremacy at sea. But 
how is it with us to-day? Gladstone and Fisher 
are dead, and the position of Continental politics 
was rightly described both by Mr. Baldwin and 
Sir Philip Sassoon as one of great danger. Yet 
where do we stand? ‘‘ Under the 1923 programme 
the total of British Air first line defence force 
machines was 371; that has increased to 850. In 
the meanwhile France has increased her total from 


1,260 to 1,650, and she has on hand a scheme of 
planning and construction of over 1,000 air planes, 
for which an expenditure of £33,000,000 in three 
years has already been voted. In Russia they have 
increased their number of machines from 150 to 
1,500, Italy from 450 to 1,100, Japan from nothing 
to 800, Poland from nothing to 700, and America 
from 550 to 1,800, with an increase under her 
new programme of 4,834.’’ That is the position 


to-day, and who shall deny that it is one of great 
danger ? 


* * 
* 


Goaded into Action 


Mr. Churchill, in one of his powerful speeches, 
has said that no nation playing the part we 
played in the world, and still aspired to play, had 
a right to be in a position in which it could be 
blackmailed. Mr. Baldwin was goaded into 
making a courageous and statesmanlike reply, in 
which he said emphatically that, if all the efforts 
to secure a European disarmament should fail, 
‘then any Government of this country, and a 
National Government more than any, will see to 
it that in air strength and air power this country 
shall no longer be in a position of any inferiority 
to any country within striking distance of our 
shores.” An excited House of Commons was so 
far reassured by this stout-hearted declaration of 
the pacific Mr. Baldwin that they rose to 
their feet and cheered. When the sentiments of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill and Sir Philip 
Sassoon agreed with one another, we certainly 
ought to feel something like comfort from 
Ministerial assurances, though it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Baldwin’s pledge was limited by 
very definite conditions. 


In the first place, it would require a force of 
1,500 machines to be added to our air force to be 
anything like parity. Secondly, we ought never 
to forget that our present dangerous position is 
entirely owing to the silly subservience of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin to the 
arrogant demands of the United States that we 
should reduce our Naval defences, while she is 
all the time adding to her own resources. 

** 
* 
Back to Imperialism 

For the last ten years our foreign policy has 
been of the ‘‘ parish pump ”’ order: now at long 
last Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues having 
realised the defencelessness of our position, have 
dropped such slogans as ‘‘ Safety First,” 
‘** Mother’s Milk,’’ ‘‘ School-marm’s salaries,’’ and 
he has promised that our foreign policy shall 
resume an imperial tone, but when will that 
promise be fulfilled ? That is the anxious question 
we are all asking ourselves. Such is the 
enormous expenditure which will have to be found 
to place this country in a safe condition, that I fear 
from one point of view that the surplus which is 
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still talked of as thirty million, which should 
mean a reduction of sixpence in the pound off the 
income-tax, will be swallowed up in unemploy- 
ment relief and national defence. This, of course, 
will be a great disappointment to that horde which 
always squabble about the division of the spoil, 
and which nothing can cure of the foible of 
counting their chickens before they are hatched. 
We have at least got out of the atmosphere of 
School Boards and ‘‘ cuts ’’ and bonuses, and the 
House of Commons has once more made some 
pretence of assuming its position as an Imperial 
Parliament. 


Even the Socialists are abashed by the figures 
and the realities of the position, as to which 
Sir Kerensky Crippski has been obliging enough 
to leave us in no doubt. 


** 

Curiouser and Curiouser 
The Admiralty Estimates must have caused 
Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, the First Lord, to feel 
a shiver down his spine when he introduced them 
amid titterings. He described the naval air arm 
as the ‘‘ Spearhead’ of the Navy, but as it 
consists of only 170 machines all told, it is a very 
small ‘‘ spearhead ’’ and a blunt one at that. 
Meanwhile huge sums are to be spent on 
reconditioning old battleships, whose utility every 
intelligent observer of the times knows is spent, 
and building little sloops practically useless 
except for rounding up Chinese junks and Arab 


dhows. It grows, as Alice remarked, ‘‘ Curiouser 
and curiouser.”’ 
** 


The Bow and Arrow School 


To make a brave effort to show the country, 
which is becoming more and more alarmed by the 
deliberate policy of starving the Air Service, what 
the Navy can do, the Sea Lords have been staging 
this mimic battle between the Blue and the Red 
Fleets. It is all eye-wash. The Bow and Arrow 
School are proving to our dismay to have captured 
the Admiralty as they have the War Office, and 
to be capable of thinking only in terms of 
pre-War. Sir Ernle Chatfield and the other Sea 
Lords apparently believe that the Navy still 
remains our main bulwark against invasion, 
whereas it is common knowledge to the man in 
the street that London can be a blazing ruin before 
the Navy can get steam up. It is sheer waste of 
public money to hold such manceuvres, when the 
Blue and Red Fleets are employing only one 
squadron of twelve bombing machines aside. 


Col. Moore-Brabazon said the other day, 
a propos of the Air Estimates, that ‘‘ you will 
never get past these great vested interests of the 
older Services.” This is a grave charge. It 
must be got over, no matter whose corns may be 
trodden on. We cannot afford to ‘‘ muddle "’ 


through the next war, for none of us will be alive 


long enough. 


* * 
* 


Ministry of Defence Wanted 

Col. Wedgwood told Mr. Baldwin, who has set 
his face deliberately against carrying out his old 
pledges in regard to the Air Defences, that the 
old gun has become obsolete. Instead of firing a 
projectile perhaps five miles, or even fifty, you 
have a new projectile with a range of 1,000 miles, 
and an intelligent one at that. The Bow and 
Arrow School dislike the Air Service, which they 
only recognise as yet as auxiliary, and whilst our 
National Defences are costing the country £200 


a minute, they allocate £135,000 additional to the 
Air Force. 


The fact of the matter is that both the Admiralty 
and War Office are out of date. They no longer 
count except as subsidiary forces, and a new 
impetus is given to the movement that we should 
form a great Ministry of Defence, with the whole 
control and expenditure of Air, Navy and Army 
under one Minister. The man for the job would 
be Mr. Winston Churchill. He would see to it. 

** 
* 
France Shows Us 


The news that the French have made a discovery 
of vast reserves of oi] in the Atlas Mountains, near 
their great port of Casablanca, is important. A 
vast geyser pouring out nearly two million gallons 
per hour will produce a revolutionary effect in 
France, which hitherto has been compelled to 
import all her oil from other countries. It will 
assist her financially by tens of millions of pounds 
and render her safe in the event of war. She has 
steadily and patiently stabilised her position in 
Morocco, the country with untapped reserves of 
great potential wealth, whereas we are feverishly 
endeavouring to give away India and Ceylon and 
any other of our oversea possessions directly they 
become a little fractious. 


If we could force our Baldwin to pay a visit 
to Morocco and see how the French do things, 
instead of Aix-les-Bains, it might open his mind 
to how another type of ‘‘ democracy ’’ does its 


work. 


** 
* 


No Change! 

There is no need to wait for the delivery of the 
French Note to our Government—the final 
outcome of Mr. Eden’s Continental tour, on which 
some very strange hopes still appear to be built 
in certain high quarters. No change has taken 
place in the French attitude to Disarmament, nor 
is any change likely. This is perfectly clear from 
the Paper, issued by the League of Nations and 
published last week-end, containing documents 
relating to the resumption of the Disarmament 
Conference, the chief feature being a letter from 
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M. Barthou, the French Foreign Minister, to 
Mr. Henderson. It was written a month ago, but 
nothing has since occurred to lessen the 
fundamental importance of its opening sentence, 
‘* The French Government maintains its opinion.”’ 


That is the position, and it is either stupidity 
or hypocrisy to say that it is anything else. The 
opposition between France and Germany could 
not be more clearly exposed or expressed than in 
that letter. 


Between the Lines 


Sir John Simon delivered a speech at Birkenhead 
on Monday in which he referred to our Govern- 
ment’s policy and action on Disarmament, and 
incidentally made some half-confessions that can 
be quite easily filled out, and that indicate he does 
understand the real situation. No one has ever 
accused him of being stupid. For instance, he 
said there had been times at Geneva when he was 
tempted to wonder whether Britain was serving 
the cause of general disarmament by having led 
the way by unilateral disarmament. Anyone can 
read what is between these lines. He proceeded 
to remark that one of the Government’s difficulties 
is that some of the ‘‘ great friendly Powers,’’ so 
far from showing the “‘ slightest disposition to 
reduce their forces, are in fact increasing them 
considerably.” 


Here at last is a definite Ministerial acknow- 
ledgment that the race in armaments is already 
‘* on,’’ as we have stated more than once. It is 
clever of Sir John to thrust the word friendly in, 
but what exactly does it mean? In _ the 
circumstances of a defenceless England does it 
mean anything ? 


Plain Speaking 

Another Minister has been indulging in plainer 
speaking on the subject of Disarmament, though 
in a rather petty and ridiculous way. The 
Attorney-General in a speech last week did not 
hesitate to admit the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference—wherein he differs from Sir John 
Simon—and then he went on to charge those who 
like ourselves have seen nothing but futility in the 
Conference with ‘‘ malicious glee”—a cheap 
jibe—at its failure, with ‘‘ a sort of ‘I told you 
so’ attitude, which bodes ill for the peace of the 
world.”’ But is it not the plain, simple truth that 
it is the Government’s refusal to face the facts 
that bodes ill for peace? 


The Spirit of Potsdam 


Cutting across the pacific assurances cf 
Herr Hitler comes a speech by General Goering, 
the Premier of Prussia, couched in anything but 
the language of peace, and forecasting indeed the 
speedy ‘‘ consolidation of German unity.”” He 
eulogised the spirit of Potsdam, the “‘ spirit of 


** 
* 


the immortal Frederick.’”’ He recalled that the 
victories in Silesia and Austria had been born in 
Potsdam, and said that the same spirit must guide 
Germany in the ‘ grave times’’ ahead. Not 
exactly a lamb this Goering! But the real 
Germany speaks in him. 

** 


Good for A.P.H.| 


Mr. A. P. Herbert has achieved the impossible. 
The B.B.C. has never before been accused of 
roystering. There has always been the snuffle of 
Puritanism in its dealings with those drinks that 
make glad the heart of man, and strange tales are 
told of compulsory orgies of water and teetotal 
liquors in Broadcasting House. It has even been 
whispered the authorities looked askance at a 
licensed bar in a certain concert hall they control. 
Now they are in trouble with the milk drinkers. 
The Milk Marketing Board, the farmer’s foe, 
complains that Mr. Herbert in his broadcast ‘‘ Mr. 
Pewter Works It Out’’ was complimentary to 
beer at the expense of milk—but still, it is true that 


no one ever got tuberculosis from honest English 
beer ! 


** 
* 

An Apology—Sir Edward Grigg 

Sir Edward Grigg has called our attention to 
the fact that the statement appearing in our issue 
of March 3, 1934, under the signature ‘‘ A.A.B.,” 
to the effect that his ‘‘ unwise encouragement of 
Indian agitators when Governor of Kenya led to 
demand for his recall ’’ is not only untrue but the 
exact converse of the truth. 

The Saturda’y Review and ‘‘ A.A.B.” hope that 
Sir Edward Grigg will accept their sincere 
apologies for this mis-statement of fact, which they 


withdraw unreservedly as absolutely without 
foundation. 

Clive or Slippery Sam ? 

Lord Carson has just told us that he prefers 
Clive to Hoare, and most people who take a pride 
in their rough island story will endorse this 
preference. Lord Carson spoke with some 
bitterness born of sad experience in Ireland of the 
folly of relying upon paper safeguards. ‘‘ I went 
over,”’ he said, ‘‘ that safeguard business for forty 
years. I discussed it year after year with the late 
Lord Balfour, and he said: ‘ Once you give the 
franchise and set up a people with a Government 
under that franchise, you dare not interfere with 
them.’ Why don’t you interfere with them in 
Ireland now? They tell you they won’t pay the 
money that is due; they won’t do anything. All 
those were safeguards.” 


One might, indeed, have thought that Ireland 
would have afforded a lesson in caution to our 
over-zealous idealists; but our Socialist-led Con- 
servative sheep can only go on bleating in chorus 
as their it he shepherd directs them. 
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Mr. Baldwin's Base Betrayal 


By KIM 


AST week in this journal Lady Houston 
accused the Government of a deliberate and 
intentional neglect of our national defences. 

She did not believe they were sentimental 
dreamers and she used the word sinister. She 
questioned whether the Prime Minister really 
believed that all these Peace Conferences could 
ever end in anything but failure, and she recalled 
that it was the same man who in the darkest hours 
of the War attempted to engineer a revolution to 
support Russia when she betrayed her Allies. 
She said that the whole Disarmament movement, 
coupled with our own deliberate defencelessness, 
was part and parcel of a deep-laid plot. 


Now, Lady Houston is a remarkable woman. 
She possesses an uncanny insight into the shady 
intricacies of dishonest politicians and_ their 
motives. Inspired by the torch of a burning love of 
her country she instinctively picks out the plague 
spots and denounces them. It is common know- 
ledge how she has spent large sums in fighting 
graft and with the desire to inspire patriotic 
effort, even that at this moment she freely offers 
£200,000 towards our Air Defences, which the 
Government have not the pluck to accept because 
they know its acceptance would be a confession 
of failure to protect the country. It is not so well 
known that in addition to her princely gifts she 
has undermined her health by the strain and 
worry attendant on the effort to rouse the nation, 
: burden she ought not fairly be called upon to 

ear. 


Pet Illusions 


Yet, allowing all this, some persons might very 
well say (and probably do) that in attacking the 
Prime Minister as she does Lady Houston goes 
too far. I can understand a good many people 
saying this, for we English detest heartily to have 
our illusions destroyed and one of them seems to 
be that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has turned over 
a new leaf, that he is now a respectable member 
of society, that he has sown his political wild oats, 
and as a friend of Lord and Lady Londonderry 
keeps good company, even though in his off 
moments he shows definite leanings towards the 
pale pink youths with Communistic leanings and 
a gay affection for Stalin and all his damnable 
works. 


I regret to say, however, that I am forced to 
agree with Lady Houston in all she says. 
regret it because I could wish she were wrong. 
But facts shriek aloud, and only the innate 
incapacity of the average Englishman to appreciate 
the trend of politics—which means their liveli- 
hood, their safety and their lives—prevents the 
universal recognition of the lamentable truth. 
Lady Houston states that the two men who have 
arrogated to themselves the position of leaders are 
England’s greatest enemies. Mr. Baldwin, she 
claims, has sold his soul to a Socialist and in order 


4 


He 


to cling to office is content to play second fiddle 
to a renegade. 


Is this an exaggeration? It is not. By no 
means, as I will prove. 


Last week in Parliament the Air Estimates were 
introduced in a lesson by Sir Philip Sassoon, 
which he had learnt off by heart. It was notable 
for a clever effort made to throw a smoke screen 
over the truth. Readers of the Saturday Review 
know the facts too well to require reminding of 
them. Our position in the Air is hopeless. We 
are far behind the smallest Continental Power, 
leaving the United States and Japan out of 
account. Our squadrons of fighting planes are 
totally inadequate to cope with any emergency at 
home and abroad. Our training of a reserve of 
pilots scarcely exists. _ Our aerodromes are few 
and far between. London lies at the mercy of a 
potential enemy at any moment and it is the easiest 
target possible. 


No-One Denied It 


If London were bombed as she could be within 
a few hours of hostilities the very nerve centre of 
the heart of the Empire would be destroyed. This 
and other facts were borne out by speaker after 
speaker. No-one denied it. Even Sir Philip 
Sassoon, the Under Secretary for Air, admitted, 
as he had to admit, the plain facts. Not 
Mr. Baldwin himself, for when he got up to speak 
he admitted that the first requisite was equality in 
war strength. He confessed that the great peril 
from the air was the attempt of a hostile nation 
to get a knock-down blow in early and to decide 
the war. He recognised that the real danger to 
peace was a very strong air power on the one hand 
and a defenceless city on the other. 

What was his attitude after saying this? It was 
characteristic of the man. Again and again to 
stave off attack his defence has been Peccavi, but 
wait a little longer. His genius for inaction is 
such that in order to do nothing he promises 
something for the to-morrow which never comes. 
The speech he made evidently lulled his army of 
£400 a year Die-Softs, sham Tories, and the 
huckstering residue, into the false sense of 
security they wanted. 


In justice to a few—particularly Lt.-Colonel 
Moore Brabazon and Captain Freddy Guest—he 
did not stun them all into a state of comatose 
imbecility, for they were dissatisfied and said so. 
The bulk, however, are ready to eat out of 
Mr. Baldwin’s hand whenever he calls black white, 
and preserve complete equanimity despite the fact 
that every day we dilly-dally our inferiority 
becomes more pronounced and more impossible to 
recover from if ever this Government decide to 
take steps which everyone in their senses must 
completely doubt. Mr. Baldwin’s policy in this 
and other matters is sheer procrastination and 
excuses until we are faced with the fait accompli, 
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The more I examine what Mr. Baldwin did say 
the more astonishing becomes the problem as to 
why the Tories (who alone matter) continue to 
stand by him. For instance, he told Captain 
Guest that ‘‘ all the perils of which he spoke are 
potential; they are not at the moment actual.’ 
Of course they are potential until they become 
actual, but the potentiality of to-day will become 
the actuality of to-morrow. What is the Lord 
President’s inference from this? Is his mind so 
atrophied that he thinks that between potentiality 
and actuality we could build thousands of war 
planes, erect hundreds of aerodromes, train tens of 
thousands of men, and manufacture the necessary 
arms? Is his inaction—for he alone can decide 
this issue—to remain until he senses an 
‘*‘ actuality ’’ in the offing? This conjures up a 
potential situation so terrible that the imagination 
reels under it. 


When Death Stalks 


Mr. Baldwin pretends not to realise that a 
situation might at any moment arise which would 
see London riddled with powerful bombs, the city 
in flames, the streets strewn with thousands of 
helpless men, women and children, lying dead or 
suffering agonies, the roads congested with traffic 
fleeing anywhere, anyhow, and panic in everyone’s 
eyes. Yet for all this he would be responsible. 
WE HAVE HAD A DEFINITE WARNING 
FROM M. DE DORDONOT, THE BELGIAN 
SENATOR, THAT WE MUST EXPECT IT 
TO HAPPEN. And the time is probably next 
year. As Mr. Winston Churchill has said in his 
book, ‘* Aftermath,”’ ‘‘ DEATH STANDS AT 


ATTENTION, READY TO SHEAR AWAY 
WHOLE POPULATIONS EN MASSE.” 

Mr. Baldwin also attempted to argue that the 
apprehension of Germany, France and Italy, is of 
the same character as ours. It is very different. 
They have at least the consolation of knowing that 
their Governments are taking every means to build 
up their defences and render them immune. We 
propose a trivial sum of £135,000 increase to build 
up an existing force not more than twenty five per 
cent. on the road to the minimum of safety. 
Which is worse than useless ! 


The “Pledge” 

Faced with the alarm on both sides of the House 
Mr. Baldwin gave a ‘‘ pledge.’’ He said if the 
Disarmament Conference fails he will formulate 
another, and if that fails and an Air Conference 
also fails, he will take steps to bring the Air 
Service up to parity. As he claims that 
Mr. Anthony Eden has not failed, whereas it is 
known to everyone that his tour was a farce, what 
value can we place on his opinion? And with his 
‘‘ ifs’? and ‘‘ buts,’’ his ‘‘ Pledge ’’ is an absolute 
fraud. He can keep up his Disarmament Policy 
until he is thrown out of office. 

Mr. Baldwin, in short, has proved himself, like 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, an unjust steward, a 
man who not only leads his country to the ‘‘ edge 
of risk’? but over the abyss. He has done his 
best to smash the Conservative Party as a force 
and has left us with the alternative of only two 
Socialist Governments, the one as unpatriotic and 
international as the other. How much longer will 
the Tories let him betray them and drag the 
nation down to red ruin ? 


Ml Eve Ml 


EAVING Cannes—a fairy-land of sunshine, 
and fragrant golden blossoms—celebrating 
Mimosa Week, one finds in Paris, mild 

sunny weather, the Taxi Strike over, and con- 
ditions apparently normal. 


But there are few visitors and trade is bad. 
The Budget is balanced on paper, yet there is a 
general feeling of anxiety. How can it be other- 
wise when such things as the Stavisky Scandal 


and suicide (?) are possible, and the horrible end 
of M. Prince! 


*“‘ France is the prey of a gang of criminals,”’ 
declares Chéron, Minister of Justice. 


“Suicide by Persuasion” 

Deaths happen, opportunely, during political 
crises in France. The Paris Press is frankly 
Suspicious of the invariable official explanation, 
“* suicide ’’ and recalls many curious events, since 
Baron de Reinach, implicated in the Panama 
Scandal, was found dead, documents incriminating 
High Personages having vanished; and Deputy 
Syveton who knew too much about the “‘ Affaire 
Dreyfus ’’ conveniently committed suicide ‘‘ by 
persuasion *’ as the phrase now goes. 


in Paris 


On the Boulevards grave, silent crowds, gather 
before posters declaring Socialism to be the ruin 
of France; urging support for Doumergue, who 
has clean hands, and will restore decent Govern- 
ment; denouncing Blum the Power behind 
Daladier’s Government and pacifists who fired on 
the Anciens Combattants.”’ 

The Socialist Leader does not hide his 
intentions. In his paper, Le Populaire, he says, 
‘* Not a moment’s truce, the formidable movement 
must be continued. The Combat is not ended. It 


begins.”’ 
Strange Mixture 

A strange personality, Léon Blum. His name 
denotes a German origin; he is a man of culture, 
an admirer of German philosophy, and ideals; 
unsympathetic to the French mentality, having 
nothing in common with the working classes. 
Esthetic, in his house on the Ile St. Louis he is 
said to possess an admirable collection of Old 
Masters and Bibelots, also the finest old silver 
in Paris. 

He is made much of by Ladies of High Degree 
—in spite of an unprepossessing appearance— 
and speaks well, although his voice is not 
pleasing. 
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The Vindication Japan 


Civilising Influence in the Far East 
By Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


HE question of Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Chinese Turkestan, three countries known 
under the name of Kwan-Wai, which means 

‘* Outside the Wall,’’ puzzles a great many people 
in this country on account of a want of knowledge 
of their past and present history. The question 
is, however, one that affects the whole world. At 
the present moment a struggle is going on as tu 
whether the whole of China is to become Soviet, 
with the consequent abolition of religion and the 
forcing of the people to join Russia in an effort 
to make the civilised world adopt the Soviet 
system of Government. 


Manchuria is situated to the North-East of 
China Proper, and has been for centuries the home 
of the Manchus, who are an entirely different race 
from the Chinese, and who have always kept their 
independence as a ruling race separate from China 
Proper. Manchuria comprises four Provinces: 
the old ones of Mukden, Kirin, Heilungkiang ; 
and the new one Jehol—formerly a province of 
Inner Mongolia—joined the others in 1929. 


In the 17th century the Manchurians conquered 
China Proper and transferred their Capital to 
Peking, but still kept Manchuria as their personal 
property under a separate Government. The 
Manchu Emperors remained the Sovereigns of 
China Proper as well as Manchuria until the 
Revolution in October 1911, when Manchuria 
first fought against the Southern revolutionaries, 
and later joined them; but finally, backed by 
Japan, declined to continue in the Republic of 
their neighbours whom formerly they had 
governed. 


Korea and China 

We will now go back to the early eighties, 
when repeated outrages were made by Koreans 
upon foreigners, including attacks upon the 
Japanese Legation, and China, who claimed a 
suzerainty over Korea, refused to acknowledge 
responsibility on China’s part for misdeeds by the 
Koreans. Later, in 1885, an agreement between 
China and Japan was signed, agreeing to with- 
draw all troops, except Legation Guards, and not 
to send reinforcements to Korea without giving 
notice to the other country. Nine years later a 
Rebellion broke out in Korea: both countries 
sent troops, and Japan asked China to assist her 
in re-forming the Korean Government. This 
China refused to do, so Japan did it alone. This 
annoyed China, who eventually declared war on 
Japan. 

In five months China was beaten, and then came 
the making of a new treaty. The British Govern- 
ment backed Japan, but Russia, France, and 
Germany opposed her and eventually Japan was 
given the Island of Formosa and the Pescadores, 


an indemnity of £40,000,000, and the control of 
the Liao Tung Peninsular. The Treaty was 
signed on the 17th April, 1895, but six days later 
the French, Russian, and German Ambassadors, 
forced Japan to give up the ‘“ plum” of her 
victory—the Liao Tung Peninsula. 


That was the beginning of the trouble, for 
Japan, an island country like ourselves, has to 
obtain part of her provisions and raw material for 
her people from abroad, and the best and nearest 
place for her to deal with is Manchuria, with the 
Liao Tung Peninsula ports as her entrances and 
exits. 


One year later, in 1896, Russia and China signed 
a Secret Treaty which allowed the former to build 
the Chinese Eastern Railway with the use of Port 
Arthur and the right to guard her railways with 
troops; also, in the case of war against Japan, 
each was bound to help the other. 


In 1897 Germany seized Kiao Chow with the 
silent assent of Russia, who already had her eye 
on the Liao Tung Peninsula, which she had made 
Japan give up two years before. Her memory 
was short, for in 1898 she got the Peninsula 
allotted to her for twenty-five years, and permis- 
sion to build the South Manchurian Railway. 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 

After the Boxer Rising in 1900 Admiral Alexeieff 
and the Tartar Governor-General of Manchuria, 
acting behind the backs of Great Britain, Japan, 
and the U.S.A., arranged for Russia to be 
supreme in Manchuria. As soon as this became 
known Great Britain formed an Alliance with the 
Japanese, which was signed in 1902, and this 
combination forced Russia to agree to evacuate 
Manchuria gradually, at six months intervals; 
but after the first evacuation she broke the agree- 
ment, and in consequence Japan declared war in 
February 1904, and surprised the world by gaining 
a series of victories which caused Russia to 
capitulate. 


President Roosevelt became mediator, and Japan 
received no money payment from Russia, but had 
to be satisfied by having turned over to her the 
Southern half of Saghalien and the concessions 
which had been made to Russia by China, of 
which the principal ones were the leasehold of the 
Liao Tung Peninsula and the right to build the 
South Manchurian Railway from Ch’ang Ch’un to 
the sea. Great Britain and the United States agreed 
that Manchuria should be under the Japanese 
Mandate and in her sphere of influence. She, on 
her side, agreed to keep ‘‘ The Open Door.”’ The 
above Convention was signed in December 1905, 
but China projected building a rival railway in 
South Manchuria, and in spite of Japan’s protest 
carried it out. 
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In 1915 Japan and China signed the Manchurian 
Treaty, by which Japan made a large loan to 
China, and in return her leases in Manchuria and 
the Liao Tung Peninsula were extended to 99 
years, and she was given the right to buy land and 
protect the local population as well as aliens. 
When Japan had paid the loan China tried to get 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. to break the Treaty, 
but Sir Edward Grey and President Wilson 
refused to consider the matter. The above points 
were again brought up at the Washington Con- 
ference after the Great War, but the Powers 
agreed not to discuss them. 

Since then matters have been going from bad 
to worse in China, and the vast Soviet areas have 
been growing larger every year. There are now 
nine different Governments, five of which are 
Soviet. The Nanking Government, which is the 
one we recognise, has only three out of twenty- 
one Provinces under it. There is no Central 
Government, and the War Lords of the different 
Provinces are constantly fighting each other; and 
in order to keep their armies going, they take the 
food from the peasants, millions of whom have 
died of starvation. This is the reason why several 
million Chinese peasants have crossed the border 
of the Great Wall out of China, and have settled 
in the part of Manchuria which is under Japanese 
influence; for that is the only place where they 
can grow their food and carry on their trades 
without having their property and _ profits 
plundered by the Chinese War Lords. 

In order to annoy the Japanese, the Chinese dis- 
regarded their Treaty obligations and instituted 
a boycott of Japanese goods: and also took steps 
to try and make Japan commit acts of aggression 
which would make them unpopular and “* lose 
face ’’ (as the Chinese call it) with the Western 
nations. 


Shanghai Opinions 
Japan has been much criticised with regard to 
her action at Shanghai a few years ago, but the 
adverse criticism comes from the people in Europe, 
and not from the Europeans in Shanghai. Out 


of many Shanghai opinions here are three 
examples :— 

At a public meeting (League of Nations Union) 
in London which I attended, a merchant got up 
and said: ‘‘ I was in business in Shanghai for 
twenty-five years, and if it had not been for the 
Japanese at the time of the Shanghai difficulty 
we should all have been wiped out.”’ 

The second was a letter from a young man to 
his mother, who said: ‘*‘ Thank God for the 
Japanese, or we should not be alive.” 

The third example came from a well-known lady 
who had lived there for twenty years. She told 
me that she had found out that the thousands of 
peasants who had come into Shanghai as refugees, 
were members of a Chinese Soviet Army sent in 
to stir up the trouble against Japan to begin with, 
and then, if successful, to continue against the 
other foreigners. She also heard that the Chinese 
servants of the Europeans had received orders that 
they were to poison their masters and mistresses 
when the time came for the final clearing out of 
the ‘‘ foreign devils,’’ so she sent for her head 


‘* boy ’’ (or manservant), and asked him if he 
was going to murder her when the time came, to 
which he replied: ‘‘ No, Missy, I not kill you 
myself, I get in my friend to do it,’ which sur- 
prised her, as she had been very good to her 
servants. 

When a similar situation had arisen in 1927, 
Great Britain sent an army of 15,000 and a fleet : 
the forces of the United States and France also 
co-operated, and the trouble ended at once. Japan’s 
effort nearly failed to protect the Europeans in 
Shanghai, because she was afraid of European 
criticism if she sent a really large force. 

If we put ourselves in the position of Japan, 
and see the way she had been treated by great 
Powers after her former conquests: and consider 
also the wonderful work which she has done in 
Manchuria in the last twelve months, so that the 
peasants are contented, the Budget is balanced, 
and the Government have a large surplus—I 
think we will see not only the good she has done, 
but also that she has been quite correct in her 
actions, and should receive the backing of the 
civilised world. 

The State of Manchuria 

Another question which has not been rightly 
considered is the formation of the State of 
Manchuria. 

In the 17th century the Manchurians, having 
conquered China, established their own Royal 
Family on the throne. 

In the 20th century there was a Revolution in 
China Proper ; the Emperor and some of the Royal 
Family escaped, and were looked after by Japan. 
Manchuria, objecting to the internecine war going 
o1 in China Proper, decided to continue under 
their own regime, and to return to their own 
separate Government with their Emperor at the 
head of it. To this Japan agreed, and the 
Emperor became the Chief-Executive of 
Manchuria, and concluded an Alliance with Japan. 

The Japanese have the sympathy of all the 
British who live in China, as they realise that if 
it were not for them all China would become 
Soviet. 

I will end this article by quoting from a letter 
from a lifetime resident in China whose home is 
within eight miles of the Manchurian frontier. 
He says: 

“The Russo-American reproachment will not cause 
serious trouble: its has caused no excitement in 
Japanes: or Russian circles. The natives in Manchuria 
are perfectly happy, and the Shantung-ites are flock- 
ing over there in thousands. In a few years the 
immigration will be restricted, and I have it on first- 
class Japanese authority that the Japanese population 
there will always be kept up to 15 per cent. of the 
whole. The Emperor will shortly be crowned, and 
that shows that Japan will leave Manchuria as a 
separate State under her Mandate. The peacefulness 
here in this part of China is wonderful since Japan’s 
power is so near, and we ride, walk, and shoot just 
as we like in perfect safety.” 

One word of warning. Japan’s population of 
64,000,000 is increasing so fast that it must over- 
flow within the next 20 years. If she is forced to 
go far afield there is a continent called Australia, 
nearly the size of Europe and with a population of 
14 millions less than London. Comment is 


unnecessary. 
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FOREWORD 


We reprint the following article from the Daily Mail of January 6, 1931, when the Labour Government 
were in power. Lady Houston had the foresight to realise and the courage to say that they were the workers’ 
worst foes and that their leader was an enemy who sent the Dominion Premiers empty away. He is still an 
enemy and still Prime Minister—the man who ruined his own Party and has now wrecked Conservatism. 


LET’S PRETEND: An Imaginary 


Lady Houston, 
D.B.E. 


alter ego: Let us 

Play at Pretend- 
ing. Let us pretend 
that the Labour Gov- 
ernment, although 
they claim to be the 
worker’s best friends, 
in reality are their 
worst enemies. What 
would they have done 
first ? 

They promised at 
the last general elec- 
tion to wipe out un- 
employment in three 
weeks ; so, most certainly, were they enemies, 
they would have done everything to increase 
the numbers of the unemployed. 


And what would they have done next? 


Ruined the coal trade, which was at one 
time the most prosperous of all British indus- 
tries ; piled up taxation until every other trade 
was ruined; encouraged Soviet Russia to 
dump down wheat and other commodities at 
prices so low that British farmers could not 
possibly compete with them and thus ruin 


I SAID to Eve, my 


farming; and, further, helped the Soviet to - 


bring about the downfall of England by 
advancing them money taken from the British 
taxpayers’ kets to assist them to do it 
thoroughly. 

And I can also imagine them (if they were 
enemies) having a Naval Conference which 
resulted in every other nation deciding to build 
more ships and the British Government promis- 
ing that the British Navy should be cut down 


to far below what its necessities and safety 
demanded. 


And when all those splendid men, the 
Dominion Prime Ministers, came from the 
ends of the earth with their hearts full of good- 
will and affection for the Old Country and 


LADY HOUSTON 


Conversation 


asked only for a 
reciprocal treatment 
which would have been 
beneficial to everyone, 
an enemy would have 
told them that that was 
all humbug and sent 
them empty away. 


* * * 


Now, my chérie 
adorée, we will drink 
confusion to all the 
King’s enemies in a 
glass of English beer 
and afterwards con- 
verse on what a Government that really 
loved England might do. 

It is so easy to be successful, said Eve, for a 
Prime Minister who loves his country, for he 
only has to be—the World’s Best Copy-Cat. 

What would you copy? said I, pricking up 
my ears. 

I would copy the methods that bring 
prosperity to other countries, take stock of 
every department under me, and ruthlessly 
scrap all those that did not pull their weight. 
I would have a passionate, all-absorbing deter- 
mination to make England prosperous, and I 
would never rest until I had achieved that aim. 

Bravo! Eve, said I, patting her on the back. 

The two best governed countries in Europe 
to-day are France and Italy. When I was in 
France last year this notice was posted up in 


town: 
UNDER A LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
Unemployment—Over Two Millions © 
Taxation—The Highest in the World 
FRANCE 
UNDER A PATRIOTIC GOVERNMENT 
No Unemployment 
Taxation Steadily Decreasing 


Isn’t it hateful to think of England being so 
humiliatingly pauperised, said Eve, while 
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France is so much more prosperous? Why 
is it? 

Because there is Free Trade in England 
and a high tariff everywhere else. 

If I am asked what Tariff Reform is, how 
shall I explain it? 

Tariff Reform for England would mean 
trading with other countries on the same terms 
that other countries trade with us. 

But, surely, that is common-sense, said 
Eve in surprise. 

‘Of course it is, but Free Trade is uncommon 
stupidity, and yet there is a majority of Free 
Traders in that funk hole called the House of 
Commons who would much rather see England 
ruined than own that they themselves are in 
the wrong; and what I cannot understand is 
why they are not turned out. 

They will be at the next election, said Eve, 
powdering her nose. 

Italy, which only a few years ago was deep 
down in a slough of despond, utterly miser- 
able and bankrupt, is now perhaps the best 
governed country in the whole world, because 
they have a man who is a benevolent dictator, 
who loves Italy and every Italian in it, and who 


only lives to see his country happy and pros- 
perous. But where is there another Mussolini? 
Echo might circle the earth and still answer 
—where? 

* * * * 


This great man, although he combined three 
of the biggest Government Departments into , 
one, only accepts £400 a year, and here £5,000 
is not thought sufficient for our Prime 
Minister. Mussolini, seeing that there is | 
trouble all around, has declared for the strictest | 
economy; he and his Ministers have deter- | 
mined to take twelve per cent. off their own 
salaries and everyone else in Italy has copied 
them, so that Italy, which is by no means a rich 
country, is saving money through wise 
economy, while England, in eighteen months, 
is in debt to the extent of £46,000,000. 

But when no-one can bear it any longer, | 
have a vision of a modern Cromwell arising 
and, in the words of the greatest ruler England 
ever had, saying—pointing to the Labour 
Party— 

REMOVE THOSE BAUBLES! 


May I be there to see when that happens! 
said Eve, kissing me good-night. 


Half Truths—and Worse 


Sir Samuel Hoare Misleads the Commons about India 


By HAMISH BLAIR 
(The, Man on the Spot) 


N my last despatch I suggested that the forth- 
coming discussion on the Crimes Bill recently 
introduced by the Bengal Government into 

the Provincial Legislature would supply a crucial 
test as to where our ‘‘moderate’’ politicians stand 
on the vital question of protecting the peoples of 
India against the menace of Terrorism. These 
gentry have, as I expected, run completely true 
to form, and have, almost without a dissentient 
voice, attacked the Crimes Bill with a fury which 
has been totally absent from their references to 
terroristic outrages. 


It is also credibly reported at the time of writing 
that the Select Committee appointed to study the 
Bill has deliberately emasculated it. This while 
there is still a certain British element in the 
Government, and before power has been com- 
pletely handed over to the politicians. What, one 
asks, may be expected to happen when the curb 
is taken off? Will they take the least notice of 
the absurd snaffle supplied by the ‘‘ reserved 
powers ’’ of an unsupported Governor? 


This Crimes: Bill represents the very mildest 
measure which could possibly have been asked for 


in the face of an intolerable menace. Those who 
have opposed it—and that means every Hindu 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council—have 
written themselves down as friends of the 
Terrorists, and open enemies of Britain and of law 
and order. 

These facts give the lie to one of the mis- 
statements ascribed to Sir Samuel Hoare in the 
speech which he is reported to have delivered in 
the House of Commons on February 14 accord- 
ing to the message cabled to India by Reuter’s 
agency. ‘‘ Government were more and more 
finding,’”’ the Secretary of State is represented as 
saying, ‘‘ that Indian public opinion was veering 
to their side, and giving them support which was 
conspicuously lacking in former years.” 

That is false, whether it be taken literally or 
figuratively, whether it be read straightforward, 
sideways or upside down. It is this very apathy 
or hostility of ‘‘ public opinion’ which has 
forced:a reluctant Government to demand that it 
be armed with further powers. Sir Samuel Hoare 
professes to be adequately informed with regard 
to happenings in India, but he ignores the 
significant statement made at Midnapore a few 
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weeks ago by Mr. L. S. Burrows, the Divisional 
Commissioner. 


Addressing a durbar, or representative gathering 
at the place where Mr. Burge was so foully 
murdered, Mr. Burrows told his hearers bluntly 
that “‘ the declared desire on the part of public 
leaders to support (the Government) in fighting 
terrorism had not been translated into deeds. 
Public opinion against Terrorism was not 
sufficiently virile to produce practical results, and 
as a consequence the Government were compelled 
to rely primarily on themselves in their fight 
against this menace.’ 


That is true, and once more it gives the lie to 
Samuel. The former monotonous and utterly 
futile appeals for the support of ‘‘public opinion’ 
have now been tacitly dropped by all our 
Governors from England, with the notable 
exception of Lord Brabourne, the fledgeling 
Governor of Bombay, who happens to be the 
creature of Sir Samuel Hoare. 


Reuter also reports Sir Samuel Hoare as pro- 
fessing that ‘* evidence did not go to substantiate 
the criticism that terrorism was spreading very 
widely and becoming more dangerous in 
provinces outside Bengal.’’ Sir Samuel appears 
to be ignorant of the developments recently 
unearthed in the Presidency of Madras, when 
Sir Mahomed Usman, Acting Governor Elect, 
came to the Legislative Council with an emergency 
demand for an extra allotment for the police. This 
step had been rendered necessary, he explained, 


by the discovery of ‘‘ a widespread revolutionary 
organisation, the members of which belong to the 
districts of East and West Godavari, Kistna and 
Nellore in the Andhra districts, to Tinnevelly, 
Madura, Ramnad, Tanjore and Coimbator in the 
Tamil districts and also to Malabar.” 

And the Madras Presidency was supposed to be 
the least disaffected province in India. Together 
with the Punjab it has made a determined and not 
unsuccessful attempt to work the Montagu 
reforms. Yet sedition and terrorism are making 
ominous progress in Madras, the result in no small 
degree of active propaganda carried on in the jails 
by terrorist prisoners. 

As regards Bengal I was recently in Calcutta, 
where European police armed with loaded revolvers 
are stationed at every important crossing, where 
the principal European Clubs are under guard, 
where every big official and several non-officials 
(such as the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce) are under perpetual police escort. I 
was told that this state of things represented an 
actual improvement upon last year, when every 
Englishman in Calcutta carried a revolver, and 
went in hourly peril. But it is woeful declension 
from even three years ago, before the most fatuous 
of our Viceroys became hob and nob with Gandhi. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, I see, has been careful not 
to commit himself to the view that the situation 
in Bengal is improving. Just as well for him, 
for the authorities on the spot have a very different 
tale to tell. ; 


India, 22 February, 1934. 


SERIAL 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 
Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 


second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. 


It was and | 


is, in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of 

the modern world. Dealing last week with the surrender to the Wafd, the author exposed Masonic 

intrigue against Great Britain, carried on by two great lodges and ‘‘ aimed directly at the 
annihilation of British power in Egypt.” 


ET this was the year chosen by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government to proclaim Egyptian 
independence. The whole country was in a 

state of unrest: Zaghlul had just brought off his 
coup of a *‘ Gandhi boycott ”’ ; the Masonic lodges 
were acting as rallying centres for malcontents; 
the Bolsheviks were gloating over the evident 
weakness of British authority in Egypt; the secret 
murder gangs, soon to emerge into the light, were 
‘maturing their plans—when on February 28, 
1922, Great Britain declared her Protectorate at an 
‘end and Egypt to be an independent State. 

In view, however, of the disturbed state of the 
country the British Government reserved to itself 
the right, pending negotiations, to ensure the 
security of British communications in Egypt, 
defence against foreign aggression, the security of 
foreign interests and protection of minorities, also 
the control of the Sudan. For the safety, there- 


fore, of all foreign nationals and interests, not only 
those of Great Britain, the British garrison was 
left in Egypt as a police force until such time as 
a Government had been established in Egypt which 
could be relied on: to provide the necessary 
protection. 

These reservations were deeply resented by 
Zaghlul and his followers, and the reply to Great 
Britain’s proclamation of Egyptian Independence 
was a renewed outbreak of rioting and a wave of 
political crime, instigated by the Wafd, that swept 
all over the country. 

It was, of course, obvious that the terms imposed 
could not satisfy the Nationalists, who, as in 
India, demanded nothing less than complete 
independence. 

After the promulgation of the Constitution of 
1923 and the abolition of martial law, Zaghlul was 
permitted by the British Government to return 
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from exile in time for the elections of February 
1924. The result of these was to give the 
Nationalists a sweeping majority, and Zaghlul 
now became Prime Minister. Meanwhile the 
Labour Party had come into office in England, 
and in October Zaghlul came over to London to 
confer with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. In view 
of the sympathy expressed hitherto by the Labour 
Party with the aims of the Zaghlulists it might 
have been expected that the two Premiers would 
find themselves completely in accord. But 
Mr. MacDonald evidently knew how far he could 
go with safety, and he declined to agree to the 
withdrawal of all British troops from Egyptian 
territory, the abandonment of the British claim to 
share in the defence of the Suez Canal or the 
surrender of the Sudan to Egypt. 


Zaghlul accordingly returned dissatistied to 
Egypt, and grave disturbances, provoked by the 
d, soon broke out in that country and in the 
Sudan. The climax was the assassination of the 
Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, in the streets of Cairo on 
November 19 of the same year, 1924. 


The authors of this crime, that is to say the men 
who actually committed it, were found at their 
trial in May 1925 to have been members of certain 
secret societies—the ‘‘ Society of Fraternal 
Solidarity ’’ and the ‘‘ Fidayeen’’—and the 
Central Committee of the gang was said to have 
been composed of Shaffik Mansur, Ahmed Maher 
and Nokrashi. Seven of the eight men convicted 
were hanged, and the eighth, who turned King’s 
evidence, was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 


Who Were the Masters ? 
But this was not to get to the root of the matter. 
As the Procureur-General at the trial in his closing 
speech from the bench observed : 


** These men are all unbalanced creatures who 
were ready to sacrifice their lives gladly at the 
behest of their masters in the background.” 


Who these masters were was nowhere indicated. 
It is a curious point that in the case of practically 
all political assassinations of recent years the 
culprits have been found, usually on their own 
confession, to be members of a secret society 
which had ordered them to do the deed, yet in no 
case has the society in question been brought to 
book, nor have efforts ever apparently been made 
to discover its identity. The wretched instru- 
ments in every instance have paid the penalty, 
whilst their instigators have remained securely in 
the background. Is it not permissible to ask 
whether behind these crimes there may not be some 
power so formidable that even-the administrators 
of justice dare not incur its vengeance ? 


In the case of the murder of Sir Lee Stack some 
effort was made to trace the crime to its real 
authors, and a further batch of seven men was 
arrested and brought to trial on February 10, 1926; 
these included Ahmed Maher and Mahmoud 
Effendi Nokrashi, who, though mentioned at the 
first trial, had not been convicted. The com- 
plicity of the Wafd in the affair was now revealed, 


for both these men had held office under Zaghlul, 
and though Zaghlul resigned after the murder of 
the Sirdar, they still retained their posts. So 
powerful were the influences brought to bear on 
the Court that only one of the seven accused was 
convicted, both ex-Ministers being declared 
innocent and released. Judge Kershaw, the only 
British judge who participated in the trial, resigned 
in protest at this grave miscarriage of justice. A 
strong protest was also entered by Lord Lloyd, 
who had arrived in October 1925 to take up the 
post of High Commissioner, and who by public 
proclamation on June 2, 1926, announced that : 


His Majesty’s Government, as at present advised, 
decline to accept the verdict as proof that the four per- 
sons mentioned above are innocent of the charges made 
against them. 


The effect of this judgment must be to endanger the 
safety of foreigners in Egypt... . 


In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government 
must reserve complete liberty to take such steps as the 
future may show to be necessary for the discharge of the 
duty incumbent upon them. 


Was the Wafd the sole power that had thus 
been able to obstruct the course of justice? Those 
who knew what was going on behind the scenes 
have not hesitated to describe the murder of the 
Sirdar as a Masonic crime. 


Hated Rival 

It will be remembered that Sir Lee Stack was 
District Grand Master of Egypt and the Sudan, 
that is to say of British Free-masonary in those 
countries, and that Zaghlul was Honorary Grand 
Master of Idris Raghib’s dissident Grand Lodge 
of the Grand Orient. But two of the six men 
released at the second trial were also members of 
the latter lodge and both lived to take high office 
in the Government later. Sir Lee Stack was thus 
doubly hateful to the terrorist lodge of the Wafdists 
—as the representative not only of British power 
in Egypt, but of British Masonry, the hated rival 
of the Grand Orient. So the same secret tribunal 
which had been detected behind the assassination 
of King Carlos of Portugal, behind the Sarajevo 
murders and so many other mysterious happen- 
ings, had claimed one more victim, and those who 
know the formidable power wielded by the Grand 
Orient, and particularly by the men who form its 
inner councils, will be able to comprehend the 
immunity accorded to the authors of the crime and 
the silence maintained on the identity of the 
“* masters in the background ”’ referred to in the 
first trial. 


At the same time, the assassination of the Sirdar 


admirably suited the plans of Moscow; indeed, it 
was discovered at the time that intimate relations 
existed between the murder gang and the 
Bolsheviks. The younger brother of the two 
Enayats, brought to justice at the first trial, was 


found to have frequently visited a Soviet agent in 
Berlin. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; Juby 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 30; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 80; Jan. 6, 18, 20, 27; Feb. 8, 10, 
17, 24; March 8 and 10, 
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The Power Behind the French 
Republic 


The Ghost of Napoleon Bonaparte 
By H. Warner Allen 


- ARIS is not France.’”’ This statement has 
been a commonplace even in this country 
since the days of Napoleon {. Yet, 

during the past few weeks, our newspapers have 

been filled with the most extraordinary nonsense 
based on this fallacy. Our democrats and 
socialists have shaken their half-witted heads over 
the Stavisky scandals, and some of them have 
waxed wonderous virtuous over French corruption. 


In this country a scandal is dealt with by the 
law and is forgotten. When one looks over the past 
files of a newspaper it is really alarming to find 
how many of those politicians who claim to-day 
to be respectable pillars of the State were at some 
time or another mixed up with financial affairs 
which the French would call ‘‘indelicate.”’ 


The connection of politics with financial swindles 
is more obvious in France than in this country, 
because no big enterprise can be floated there 
without Governmental support. The average 
Irenchman expects nothing from his politicians. 
I have often heard it said that so-and-so had gone 
wrong (mal tourné) and taken to politics, yet 
from a good many years experience in France I 
should say that there was relatively very little real 
corruption. No doubt in the Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate a member was liable to be 
given useful tips about stocks and shares by an 
Oh! so amiable financier, whose honesty no-one 
had ever doubted—so far. Is it possible that 
something of the same kind may have happened 
in the House of Commons during recent years ? 
who whispered ‘‘ Marconi case? ”’ 


Fluctuat nec mergitur 

Scandals and Governments in France come and 
go as swiftly as the seasons. Yet, for some 
mysterious reason, the Third Republic remains, 
and it was the Third Republic that with its allies 
broke the power of Germany. 

What is the solution of this paradox? There 
are some people who attribute it benignly to the 
power of democracy. If it is democracy, 
democracy is something utterly different from any 
definition that has ever been given of it in this 
country. 

I once discussed the problem with Clemenceau, 
and I have already mentioned in the Saturday 
Review the answer he gave. But it is so pro- 
foundly true that I make no apology for repeating 
the story. 

It was in the days just before the war when the 
French Parliament was voting, bitterly against its 
will, the change-back from two years to three 
years military service which Germany had forced 


on every Frenchman, on all those citizens who 
paid what was known as “‘ the blood tax.” 

‘*The Third Republic’’ said the Tiger 
roughly, with his billycock hat cocked on one side 
of his head, ‘‘ exists because it has never done a 
damned thing. Since 1870 we have passed three 
major measures; first, separation of Church and 
State, which really worried no-one because it 
looked as if there was money it it; secondly, the 
Compulsory Old Age Pensions Bill.”’— 

Here, Clemenceau broke off suddenly and 
glared at me under those fierce bushy eyebrows 
of his. 

*“ Does your servant contribute to an old age 
pension?’’ he asked. ‘‘ No, Monsieur le 
Président,”’ I replied, ‘* of course not. She would 
give notice if I insisted.’ 

** Of course she dbegn’t,’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
great measure is a dead letter. The other 
magnificent thing we have done was to reduce 
three years military service to two and now we are 
just putting it back again.” 

The Greatest Frenchman 

The truth is that France is still to-day ruled 
by the ghost of the greatest Frenchman. 
Politicians may gabble and fight, financiers may 
flatter and swindle, but the structure of the 
country as it was laid down by Napoleon I 
remains intact. The French parliament is, and 
always has been, a debating society in which the 
wildest theories and ideals may be discussed with 
tremendous enthusiasm, but, when it comes to the 
point of putting these nebulous notions into 
practice, the common-sense of France shouts 
** Halt,’’ and Napoleon Bonaparte takes matters in 
hand. 

The centralised system by which France has 
been governed for over a century makes what our 
slipshod politicians call democracy impossible. 
The Paris mob is welcome to riot and express its 
disgust of corruption in high places. That is a 
useful corrective. The peasant, the heart of 
France, only smiles contemptuously. If ever 
trouble in Paris or some extraordinary political 
combination were to threaten the system on which 
the Third Republic is based, then the peasants 
would move and there would be an end of the 
Third Republic. 

Lord Roberts was one of the very few English- 
men who understood what universal service could 
mean to a country. In France it represents a cer- 
tain education, an adaptation to the demands of 
life, for every able-bodied citizen. The Army is 
the Nation, and if the Nation is in danger, the 
Army automatically takes charge. 
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Great Back-Bencher 


By Comyns Beaumont 


RIG-GEN. SIR HENRY PAGE CROFT, 
Bart, C.M.G., M.P., although a young 
man as politicians go, for he is only 52 years 

of age, is an old hand at the Parliamentary game 
—and a sorry game it is for the most part—for he 
won Christchurch from the Liberals 24 years ago 
and has sat for Bournemouth since 1918, at the 
last General Election obtaining the _ record 
majority of 29,916. Sir Henry need have no 
qualms about retaining his seat, which is more 
than the bulk of the present Government 
supporters can say. 

He has always been a good Tory. None of 
your ‘‘ drab, hermaphrodite internationalist,’’ as 
Lt.-Col. Moore-Brabazon described the present 
Ministers the other evening, about Sir Henry. 
From the earliest days he stood out as a powerful 
supporter of Tariff Reform and as a _ stout 
champion of Imperial Preference. As far back as 
1911 he became chairman of the Imperial Mission, 
of the United Empire Club, in 1913 to 1918 
chairman of the Executive of the Tariff Reform 
League, and has always been adamant on _ the 
subject. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that he 
has been the most powerful, outstanding, living 
personality in the fight for a tariff, and he is no 
more satisfied than we are with the humbugging 
list of sham tariffs, with their ‘‘ quotas ’’ and the 
** Black Pacts ’’ which have taken the place of 
a genuine tariff for the benefit of home manufac- 
turers and home agriculturists. 


England First 

Sir Henry Page Croft is not one of that brand 
of Tory who is always worrying to give 
something away to the foreigner, and the more 
hostile the more he would give. Napoo! He 
believes in his own country first. 

This did not do in 1918, when the Lloyd-George 
Coalition was formed. He so strongly objected 
to the policy of those two years that he refused the 
Coalition Whips and formed the National Party 
of that day. His was a real National Party, 
unlike the sham edifice we are asked to call 
** National,’ led by the renegade Socialist Prime 
Minister and Mr. Baldwin, who has peculiar ideas 
of what is national or Conservative. The problem 
of the moment is for how long he can continue 
to receive Whips from the present Ministry. 
There are definite signs of a break-away, and he 
at any rate does not expect or want any favours 
from the existing Front Bencli. 

He remains a back-bencher, a man, with his 
prominence and outstanding talent, who has never 
been offered office. That shows us pretty well 
what an Augean Stable is the existence of the 
present political system, whereby only the humble 
and obedient paid delegates receive the loaves and 
fishes. |The men who stand for England are 
outcasts, or as near so as Lord Stonehaven dare 
make them, for all that counts is not loyalty to 
one’s country but to the Leader of the Party, even 


if he performs a volte face. They have never 
made him a Privy Counsellor, whereas had he 
been a Pacifist and Free Trader and a Little 
Englander he would probably have been a 
Minister long ago and hailed as a_ great 
Statesman. 

Sir Henry at present has two great schemes of 
national policy. The first is the redistribution of 
the Empire’s population, a scheme so great and 
far-reaching, so magnificent in conception, so 
vital to the oversea Dominions and to our surplus 
population, that the ‘‘ National ’? Government, of 
course, talk it out. They will have none of it. 
Not theirs to make the Empire the greatest in the 
world and the British people the supreme people. 
So that is shelved. 

Peril of Surrender 

The other is the India Defence League, of 
which he is Vice-President. In educating the 
nation to a realisation of the tremendous peril 
involved in the Government’s proposals to hand 
over 350 millions of Indians to the rapacious 
hands of a bitterly hostile anti-British Congress, 
Sir Henry has probably done more than any other 
public man to-day. . 

As a result he is not invited by the Conservative 
caucus to address meetings of Tories outside his 
own constituency. 

The Government pretends that their White 
Paper proposals are sub judice, but it does not 
deter them in the least from subterranean efforts 
to force their surrender policy upon the nation. 
Sir Henry, however, is a doughty champion. 
Behind him stand millions of Britons who will not 
surrender India to the extremists. Before long 
we shall see what we shall see. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Sir Henry Page Croft, a fine figure of a 
man, a first-class orator, a man of irreproachable 
character, and a man of his word, may be found 
in the front rank as a real nation’s leader. 


Buried Treasure 


On Finding Shelley’s Eton Gradus ad Parnassum 
in Dr. Rosenbach’s Vault 

This was his Gradus: Shelley’s schoolboy book 

By which he climbed the steep of Latin verse 

And left the Muse who guarded him at nurse 

By Eton’s playing fields and Poet’s Brook; 

Where giant elms, alive with raucous rook 

And blowing branches, cuff the Winter storm 

Or in the languid Term of Summer swarm 

With lyric bees above the scholar’’s nook. 

This dusty volume helped him once to feel 

A path through patterns made of Classic song 

And stumble boyishly, till chanting strong 

He rose with golden pinions from each heel 

And touched Parnassus with the Sacred Throng. 

Here Rosenbach enshrines his husk in steel! 
SHANE LESLIE. 
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the National Ruining 
Steeplechasing 


By David Learmonth 


ROM small beginnings the Liverpool Grand 
National has attained a position unique in 
the steeplechasing world. Its fame has 

spread not only throughout the British Empire but 
to every civilised country. To countless sports- 
men, from American millionaires to Polish cavalry 
officers, the winning of this great race has been a 
cherished and half hoped for ambition. Every 
humble British farmer who has bred a thorough- 
bred foal has dreamt of this culminating success. 

Yet it is this very prestige which the race has 
rightly acquired which is seriously menacing the 
winter sport. It would not matter if the race were 
run at the beginning or in the middle of the 
season, or if it did not stand head and shoulders 
above any other English steeplechase. 

Unfortunately, the National is run at the very 
end of the purely steeplechasing season, even 
after the beginning of flat racing. The pre- 
ponderating importance of the event makes owners 
nurse their good horses in order that they may 
be trained specially for Liverpool. 


All After the Prize 

One cannot blame them. With such a prize at 
stake, those who can afford to do so are naturally 
little concerned with winning smaller events with 
Grand National aspirants. Their object is to see 
their horses at the peak of fitness on the day of 
the race, and their trainers, who view the winning 
of a ‘‘ Liverpool’? with the same enthusiasm, 
time the preparation of their charges with that 
object in view. 

Unfortunately it is those who can afford to 
adopt this policy who own the very horses the 
public want to see in action. And it is no solace 
to the spectators to view the best class of stayers 
half fit and unfancied until about the time of the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup. _ For this is what too 
frequently happens. 

So much for the present steeplechasing situa- 
tion. It is much more difficult to decide what 
might best be done to remedy it. No one wants 
to attack the Grand National which, apart from 
being a cherished institution, has raised British 
steeplechasers and jockeys high in the estimation 
of sportsmen abroad. It is the irony of Fate that 
an event so excellent in itself should have a 
demoralising effect upon other races. 

Three things might be done; but each has 
serious disadvantages. The value of the Grand 
National might be reduced. No one wants this, 
however, least of all myself; and, in any case, 
unless a deliberate policy were adopted to under- 
mine the importance of the event until it lost 
nearly the whole of its status—a_ ridiculous 
proposition—people would still hanker after the 
honour of winning it. 

Alternatively, other races of equal or nearly 


equal value might be created. The difficulties 
here are firstly how to find the money and 
secondly that it would take many years before 
they could rival the National in popular 
estimation. 

The third course would be to alter the date of 
the Grand National to the beginning or middle of 
the season. Unfortunately, if the race were run 
at the beginning of the season trainers would be 
unable to give their charges the necessary 
preparation. The result would be a National 
competed for by unfit horses, a most undesirable 
situation. On the other hand, if the race were 
run, say, in January—the most suitable time from 
other points of view—there would be a_ grave 
danger of interference by frost. 

Added to this are two general objections. As 
matters are at present, there would be a feeling 
of anti-climax after the National was over, which 
would depress the remainder of the season. Also, 
the Liverpool Spring meeting being a mixture of 
steeplechasing and flat racing, much of the revenue 
necessary to provide the added money for the big 
jumping event is derived from patrons of the 
latter. 

It is, in fact, an unfortunate situation for which 
it is difficult to find a solution. I am inclined to 
the belief, with full knowledge of the disadvan- 
tages, that it would be better to amend the rules to 
limit the starters to horses that had been placed in 
steeplechases of a certain value before the second 
week of February in the current season. This 
would certainly add to the worries of trainers; 
but it would remove the legitimate criticism from 
which the sport is suffering. 


Spring 
The folk in the street have felt it, and stop, and 
breathe ; 
Faces are open, to capture the breath of Spring. 
So fresh is its touch, so vital, it tears at me; 
For I wake, and I feel it—I fear lest it sink again 
In yet unexhausted winter. 
Yet it is here to-day : 
The wind of the river in June, the rustle of 
summer ; 
The far-carrying sounds of Spring, the murmurs 
of growing. 
* * 
The bird of my heart stirs awake, and flutters stiff 
wings— 
Stirs and leaps up at the voice of the year. 
It hurts! How it thrills, how it hurts, this birth 
of things! 
O, I feel it! It stirs within me, and cannot fly up. 
Like a winged captive, Spring is in my heart, 
Beating its wings at the darkness. 
JOHN JARMAIN. 
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Fitting the Car the Owner 


Motoring Notes 
By Maynard Greville 


HICH is the best car on the market? 

After many years of bombardment with this 
question, it has produced a kind of hyper- 
sensitiveness in me, and I am afraid that my 
reactions to it are rather violent. 


Very seldom is the question put in the proper 
way: ‘* What do you think is the best car on the 
market? ’’ Then I can answer at once, as I am 
thankful to say that I am an extremely prejudiced 
person and have very strong likes and dislikes. 


The other question seems to me to be absolutely 
meaningless. There is no such thing as the best 
car on the market, there is only a best car for a 
given set of circumstances, and those circum- 
stances are legion while the most important one 
is ignored. 


Mankind’s most godlike attribute is his 
difference from his fellow men, but he is 
determined to ignore this, and try to pretend that 
he is a soulless robot on every occasion. If it 
were possible for some designer to produce the 
theoretically perfect car, and to obtain a monopoly 
and sell it to the exclusion of every other vehicle, 
the world would still be divided into those who 
did like it and those who did not. 


One Man’s Meat... 

You can make people realise that cars can be 
differentiated for different circumstances exterior 
to themselves, such as hilly country, flat country, 
price, performance, etc., but they persist in 
ignoring the fact that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. I have not known a car 
that has been produced in the past, however bad 
it might be, that had not had its band of 
enthusiastic adherents, or a car however good that 
had not got a mob of vociferous detractors. 


The most important thing in buying a car is 
not the type of transmission, the type of engine, 
the type of body, but whether the owner or driver 
likes it. 


I am perfectly willing to advise whether in my 
opinion a certain car will do certain things, but 
unless I know the intending purchaser extremely 
well I cannot tell what he will like. Of course, 
the business of the trade is to get someone to buy 
something at all costs whether he likes it or not, 
and when mass sales are considered this produces 
impressive figures but does not produce happy 
owners. 


I actually know of a few small firms of motor 
dealers in this country who try seriously to sell 
a man or woman what he or she wants, or at least 
to study their possible likes or dislikes, and for 
anyone like myself who writes about motor cars, 
and therefore for some probably quite erroneous 
reason is supposed to know something about them, 


it is essential that this factor should be considered 
the most important. 


As a matter of fact, there are no bad cars on 
the market now. Why should there be? Really, 
if the manufacturer and designer after some 
thirty-five years’ development can still turn out a 
bad job, they ought to be quietly taken away to 
a lethal chamber. The competition has been too 
intense for the bad car to survive. It is true that 
a firm occasionally produces an individual bad 
model, but this gets known in an extremely short 
time, and the mistake is very expensive as it takes 
years to live it down. 


I know of many firms who have only got back 
into public favour after years of intense struggle, 
just because they have made one slip and turned 
out a model in a hurry which was admittedly bad 
and full of obvious faults. The stigma has stuck 
and, though they quickly withdrew the offending 
model, it has taken them years to convince the 
majority of the public that they are now making 
a good car. 


Any intending purchaser now has an immense 
choice of extremely good cars. He has, of course, 
to think of such factors as the limitations of his 
pocket, his like or dislike for comfort, etc., but 
the first consideration for a happy motoring 
community is that each person should have the 
car which suits his particular psychology. 


Cause of Accidents ? 

It is, I think, quite probable that in an ensuing 
age, when sanity has been restored to life to some 
extent, that a Minister of Transport will be called 
upon to consider seriously whether the mass 
selling of articles to persons who do not want that 
particular kind is not one of the principle causes 
of road accidents. A motorist who goes through 
his life disgruntled, with a product that he loathes, 
though he cannot say why, is a danger to himself 
and the community. 


I myself have very strong prejudices and, 
though I have through my hands during the 
course of the year a very large number of cars for 
test purposes, when describing them I always try 
to remember the sort of person for whom they are 
intended and write about them through that 
person’s eyes. 

If I really said what I thought personally about 
some of the things in which I have to sit, I should 
probably be ‘* bumped off’’ quickly by an 
enraged motoring community. However ghastly 
the thing seems to me, I try to remember that 
somewhere there is someone who loves it, or is 
ready to love it, and let it go at that, confining 
myself to such remarks as that all four wheels 
go round and that the brakes actually retard the 
car instead of increasing its velocity. 
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BUDGETARY BROODINGS 


By HAMADRYAD 


Neville has a wad of money; 
} Neville’s silent as the tomb. 
Life will soon be milk and honey, 
| And the question is, for whom? 
Clams compared with him are chatty; 
| Not a syllable he’ll say. 
If you put it to him flat he 
Answers ‘‘ Wait till Budget day.’’ 
There is mention of a fifty 
Million surplus; some say more. 
Anyway it’s quite a nifty 
Sum to spend—but who’s it for? 
Showering coin in generous measure is 
A delightful thing to do, 

And that pleasure is the Treasury’s: 
But on whom? I wish I knew. 
‘It’s no pleasure,’’ answers Neville; 
‘“‘ For the few that will rejoice, 

Many more will raise the devil 
Of a fuss about my choice. 
Shall I hand the prize to Labour? 
Shall I (if I have the guts) 
Snub the man Guilelmus Ebor., 
Or shall I restore the cuts? 
What about the poor taxpayer, 
Revenue’s unstinting cow? 

Seldom have we heard his prayer; 
Ought we not to heed it now? 
How can industry make headway, 
How can business get its breath, 

If we follow in the Red way, 
Go on taxing them to death? 

Yes, and here’s another problem: 
With these millions in our care, 
Should we let the public nobble ’em? 
Should we keep them for the Air? 

If Disarmament’s a washout, 
If unfruitful are our pains, 
We shall have to hand the splosh out 
For a flock of fighting planes. 
Surpluses are not all roses 
For the Exchequer’s harassed chief, 
Not when people poke their noses 
In a way that’s past belief, 
Into things that don’t concern ’em, 
Telling us, who represent 
Voters who have helped to earn ’em, 
How those millions should be spent. 
Yes, but voters—there’s the rub—’!] 
Take the cash and there it ends; 
Never think, for all your trouble, 
Surpluses will make you friends, 
When for every lucky claimant 
There will always be a score 
Who, because they got no payment, 
Are your foes for evermore.” 
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Brave Biography 


HOULD Mr. Hermon Ould’s study of John 
Galsworthy (Chapman & Hall, 8s. 6d.) evoke 
but scanty interest and leave no thrill, the cause 
of the failure will not be far to seek, but it is not 
to be found in the biographer. He only knew the 
last ten years of Galsworthy’s life, when the shape 
and tendencies of his mind were fixed and 
unalterable, when he had achieved his success, 
confirmed his prejudices, and was moving through 
life with a sense of security and assurance that 
does not sort with interesting narrative. 


Surely there never was a man of letters so full 
of high ideals and generous emotions, so richly 
equipped with balanced mind and a sense of grave 
responsibility to life, who remained quite so 
uninteresting to those who lived outside his circle 
and the sphere of his activities. Galsworthy, the 
novelist, despite abundant gifts and a large 
audience, never rose above the upper middle class 
of his profession. He had deep sympathies, but 
they were his servants; he was careful to see that 
no emotion overwhelmed him. There is more 
feeling for mankind in ‘‘ Tess’ or ‘* Jude ”’ than 
iu all Galsworthy’s books, and yet he was actively 
philanthropic, giving time, work and money to 
splendid causes. Thomas Hardy stood far more 
aloof from his fellows: Galsworthy was a man 
too reserved to be understood, and Mr. Ould, who 
saw no more than the last decade of a strenuous, 
successful life, has not, for all his honest 
endeavour, painted a sympathetic portrait; he has 
merely striven to do so. 


Uninspired 

Galsworthy’s appeal was to the head and not 
to the heart; he never achieved eloquence, he 
never said the wrong things. Mr. Ould tells us 
that he had no love for public speaking and liked 
time to prepare his remarks, though upon occasion 
he could be spontaneous and effective. The 
extracts quoted from his set speeches are correct 
and uninspired. 


He disliked wireless and gramophones, he would 
not enter an aeroplane, he had no sense of humour, 
though Mr. Ould would fain endow him with one 
and advances ineffective examples in support of 
the claim. 


It is impossible to look upon John Galsworthy 
without respect and an ample measure of 
admiration ; he was honest, good, level-headed, 
sure of himself, but, in spite of these convictions, 
one must regret Hermon Ould’s biography, since 
in a certain fashion not easily defined, it is a 
revelation of limitation, rather than achievement. 
‘* He nothing common did or mean,” he had a 
profound hatred of social injustice, as his plays, 
the best part of his work, testify, but he was never 
a writer into whose life the reader can hope to 
enter; he had no redeeming vices. 


Mr. Ould’s admiration is so heartfelt that, if he 
has failed to hold the reader, it is unlikely that 
anybody will succeed until the whole life of John 
Galsworthy is revealed by someone with inside 
knowledge. S.L.B. 


Prison Methods in Canada 


ODERN prison methods have sometimes 
been criticised for the excessive leniency 
shown to the criminal. But there are some parts 
of the world where leniency certainly is not the 
vogue. 

The following is not a description of a torture 
of the Inquisition; it is a punishment inflicted 
on offending prisoners in Kingston Penitentiary, 
one of the principal prisons in the Dominion of 
Canada : 


The victim is ‘strapped to a massive table, his 
body bent at the waist so that the culprit stretches 
his hands high up on the table, and leans over the 
end. His wrists are stretched as far as they will go 
without pulling the bones from the sockets, and 
tightly strapped, the legs are also stretched and fixed. 
Another strap is tightly drawn around his body so 
that the slightest movement is impossible; his eyes are 
blindfolded.” Then a “burly guard” wields the 
paddle, a thick strap, between thirty and forty inches 
long, with diamond-shaped holes cut in it. ‘‘ When 
the paddle is applied to the bare buttocks the skin 
is sucked through the holes, and pieces of flesh may 
be sucked away.” 


That such a terrible penalty is sanctioned by the 
prison authorities in itself is sufficient justification 
for Dr. Oswald C. J. Withrow to write a book 
which is a plea for the reform of the prison methods 
of Canada (‘‘ Shackling the Transgressor,”’ 
Nelsons, Toronto, 7s. 6d.). The author, who was 
sentenced for a medical offence, was released after 
two and a half years ‘‘ on parole ’’—a polite name 
for ticket-of-leave. His story of Miglio the 
Persian who, a tubercular case, succumbed after 
collapsing from a series of paddlings, is given in 
detail, and a grim story it is. 

Equally grim is the case of an Italian who, Dr. 
Withrow deliberately declares, was insane. In a 
demented moment he attacked a guard. When the 
warden arrived, his words to the guard were, 
‘*'You would have been perfectly justified in 
killing him, you should have beat out his brains 
with the big key you carry.” 


Minor Cruelties 

The minor cruelties, and the policy of perpetual 
pin-pricking which, according to the author, are 
part of the daily routine, make life in the 
Penitentiary one long Reign of Terror. He 
suggests that a National Society for Penal Reform 
should be organised, to investigate ‘‘ the whole 
gamut of the penal system of Canada from police- 
men to penitentiary, and from magistrate to 
Minister of Justice.’ 

Dr. C. M. Hincks, General Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, contri- 
butes a foreword, in which he pays tribute ‘to 
Dr. Withrow for his courage in writing this book, 
and testifies to his trained ability, as a student of 
criminology and a medical man, to write with full 
comprehension of his subject. 

As a book it reveals an aspect of affairs under 
the British Flag which is painful; and for readers 
who love “‘ horrors ’’ these pages rival anything 
written by authors of crime fiction. A.D. 


The Editor of the new book, ‘‘ The Meaning of 
the Group,” is the Rev. F. A. M. Spencer (not 
Spender, as stated in our last issue). 
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Fictions Varied Diet 


‘* Lovers in Galilee ’’ (Hurst & Blackett, 8s. 6d.) 
is the title given to Eden and Cedar Paul’s 
English translation of Henry Dupuy-Mazuel’s 
‘* Chrestos,’’ published in Paris a year ago. It 
is a remarkable novel in many ways, no less 
because of the fact that its plot revolves round the 
life and teaching of Christ than because of the 
author’s amazing skill in portraying character and 
in interpreting the spirit of the age. The chief 
characters in the story number no less than twenty- 
nine. The main theme is the influence of Christ’s 
teaching and personality upon His time and 
country, and there is nothing in the novel to 
offend any religious susceptibilities. 


Remembering ‘‘ Cold Comfort Farm,’’ it was 
with a great deal of pleasant anticipation that one 
started Miss Gibbons’ new novel, ‘ Bassett ”’ 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d.). It turned out to be rather 
a disappointment. There was very little of that 
delicious satire which made her previous book 
such a delight. There are two stories to the book, 
unconnected, except by the very thinnest of 
threads, and the general impression is one of 
frustration. It is a pity, because in this book 
there is the same sure touch in characterisation 
and description that made ‘‘ Cold Comfort Farm "’ 
so wickedly readable. 

x 

Mr. Forrest Reid has shown before a gift for 
reconciling the fantastic with the probabilities, and 
in ‘‘ Brian Westby ’’ (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) the 
quiet magic of his prose once more invests with 
reality a plot that unbiased logic might find a trifle 
unconvincing. And few novelists can boast his 
delicate handling of temperament. ‘‘ Brian 
Westby ”’ is certainly a book to read. 


A Duke’s Story 

Among the late Duke of Northumberland’s 
papers found after his death were two little poems, 
The Wanderers’? and ‘‘ The Lost Leader,” 
and the story of a vivandiére in the time of the 
Napoleonic wars. They have all now been pub- 
‘lished by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
under the story’s title, ‘‘ La Salamandre ”’ (5s.), 
and afford proof that the late Duke was possessed 
of considerable literary talent. The vivandiére 
story, slight though it is, and for all its sombre 
atmosphere, is a really charming tale. 

‘‘ The Spring Begins,’’ by Katherine Dunning 
(Cobden Sanderson, 7s. 6d.), has the true Spring 
touch about it, not indeed in its garden playground 
for the children, its woods and flowers, but in the 
emotional crises of three women. It is a simple, 
well-knit tale, enlivened by a definite sense of 
humour. 

Ethel Boileau, who counts her readers by the 
twenty thousand, to judge by the success of 
‘‘ Turnip Tops,’’ has gone to Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets for the title of her new novel (‘‘ When 
Yellow Leaves,’’ Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). It is the 


story of an old country family striving to stave off 
the ruin that threatens it, and the plot, which is 
skilfully developed, provides this very popular 
novelist with plenty of scope for clever 
characterisation. 

Miss Barbara Hughes-Stanton’s new novel, 
‘* Family Affairs’? (Secker, 7s. 6d.), follows the 
fashion set by “ Jalua”’ and other well-known 
books which develop the theme of family 
dominance by the oldest member. It is an 
idea which gives scope not only for a good 
story but also for character study on, one might 
say, almost an introspective scale. 

The story of ‘‘ Family Affairs ’’ is more or less 
straight-forward, and Miss Hughes-Stanton has a 
polished style. But it is her drawing of character 
which makes this book remarkable, in its quiet 
manner. 

Louise Redfield Peattie has chosen as the hero 
of her new book, ‘‘ Wife to Caliban ’’ (Methuens, 
7s. 6d.), a hunchback endowed with great nobility 
of character and married to a wife who at first 
cannot love him. Inevitably, magnanimity 
triumphs in the end, but none of Mrs. Peattie’s 
readers could wish otherwise : it is the right ending 
to a delightfully unfolded romance. 

Horror and Thrills 

Miss Margery Lawrence in ‘‘ Madam Holle ”’ 
(Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) tells the tale of a lonely house in 
Cornwall, inhabited by a horrible old harridan and 
her imbecile son, and is successful in creating an 
atmosphere of the macabre. The plot is rather too 
frail for a full-length novel, but the authoress 
succeeds in maintaining a lively pace without 
trespassing on one’s credulitv. 

Winterfield,’”” Miss Marjorie Booth’s new 
book (Nelson & Watson, 7s. 6d.), is rather a 
morbid affair. It tells the story of a chemist, 
whose unfounded suspicions against his son and 
his second wife drive him to eventual suicide. It 
is certainly a well-written novel and, though the 
theme is hardly an attractive one, the interest is 
well sustained. Miss Booth has the gift of clever 
characterisation, and a more swiftly moving story 
should turn out well in her capable hands. 

at 

There is something grotesque about ‘ Solal 
of the Solals ’’ (Putnams, translated by Wilfred 
Benson, 7s. 6d.) which makes of it a novel 
completely unlike any other. It rather baffles 
description, and one is at times almost 
irritated by it. And yet, it is impossible not to 
go on reading it. Some turn of wit, some 
particularly apt description, some fantastic and 
ironic observation, all tend to make one delve 
deeper and deeper into Albert Cohen’s strange 
story. It is an extraordinary tale, a compound of 
Eastern mysticism and Western materialism which 
meet in the body of a talented young Jew. 
Mr. Benson’s translation is particularly smooth. 
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HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 


OLD CAVALRY STATIONS. COL. B. 
GRANVILLE BAKER, D.8.0. Foreword by F.M. 
VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B. eng in 4 
colours and 46 pen and ink sketches. yal 8vo. 
12/6 net. 

No one is better fitted than Colonel Baker to tell the story 
of the Old Cavalry Stations. He is an old “‘ sabreur’’ and 
speaks as an expert. Through the pages runs the love of 


ountry, of his fellow-men, and especially of him who 
knows the way of a man with a horse. (Ready) 


ART, PAINT AND VANITY. ARTHUR LL. 
MATTHISON. 16 full-page photographs. 10/6 net. 


A brilliant story full of enjoyable reminiscences, vivid, 


incisive, racy. (Ready) 


REMEMBRANCE WAKES. ETHEL M. 
RICHARDSON, Author of “Long Forgotten 
Days,” etc., etc. 7/6 net. 

Men have written many books on the Great War period, 
and women but a few. But has there ever appeared the 
story of a woman whose husband and three sons—her 
entire family—were all serving? Here we have the ex- 
periences of such a woman. (Ready) 


SHETLAND: THE ISLES OF NIGHTLESS 
SUMMER. WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S. 
Foreword by the late Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
31 photographs and 2 maps. 7/6 net. 


A joyous book, one off the beaten track and out of the 
commonplace. (Ready) 


WHAT MANNER OF MEN? Our Prime 
Ministers in action and word, from J. Ramsay 
MacDonald to Benjamin Disraeli. E. THORNTON 
COOK, Author of “‘ Her Majesty: The Queens of 
England,” “‘ Kings in the Making,” etc., ete. 12 
full-page photographs. 7/6 net. 

What manner of men do we appoint to deal with the 
affairs of this great nation? An excellent knowledge of 
politics during the current years of our lives will be 
gleaned from this entertaining volume. (Ready) 


FLEE TO THE FIELDS. The faith and works 
of the Catholic Land Movement. Preface by 
HILAIRE BELLOC. The Authors are the REVD. 
J. McQUILLAN, D.D., COMDR. H. SHOVE, D.S.0O., 
R.N., H. ROBBINS, VERY REVD. VINCENT 
McNABB, O.P., 8.T.M., CAPTAIN R. JEBB, 
M.A., M.C., RT. REVD. MGR. J. DEY, D.S.O., 
K. L. KENRICK, M.A.. GEORGE MAXWELL, 
‘and REVD. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 5/- net. 
The time is out of joint, and every good citizen is anxious 
to do what he can to set it right. Here is explained the 


efforts being made by the Catholic Land Movement. 
(Shortly) 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM A YORKSHIRE 
DALE. Cc. J. F. ATKINSON, LL.B. Fore- 
word by HIS HONOUR JUDGE WOODCOCK, 
K.C. 3/6 net. 


The Author’s father was born in 1799 (!), consequently he 
(the son) has been able to draw from a great store. Mr. 

nson is a well-known Yorkshire Solicitor and has 
tramped every corner of ¢ ounty. He knows the 
people because he is one of them. (Ready) 


WORDS AWHILE. ARTHUR LEWIS. 2/- net. 


me views and definitions of the ways of human nature 
in its relations to other natures in the world onmynd ‘N 
eady 


UNDAUNTED. JANE LANE. A novel of the 


iod of the English Civil War. 7/6 net. 
4 (Shortly) 


CHIMNEYS. ISABEL BOAG. The war of 
sonality between North of England and the 
Routh. 7/6 net. (Shortly) 


6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Novelist, Poet and Painter 
Similarities in Three Lives 


N the three new ‘‘ Great Lives’’ just issued 
by Messrs. Duckworth in their two-shilling 
series—Jane Austin, Keats and van Gogh—there 
are certain similarities of destiny, environment and 
character. Jane Austin, like Keats, was probably 
consumptive, while van Gogh had a hereditary 
epileptic tendency. 

What her sister Cassandra was to Jane, his 
brother Theo was to Vincent van Gogh, and to 
some extent also his brothers Tom and George 
were to Keats. Keats’ frenzied outpourings to 
Fanny Brawne have their counterpart to van 
Gogh’s passionate outbursts to his cousin ‘‘ K "’ 
and his idealising of his attachment to a woman of 
the streets; Jane, like Keats and van Gogh, was 
also unfortunate in love, though she had far more 
self-control than either of the other two. Finally 
not one of the three was accorded in life the fame 
which posterity was to bestow. 

Vincent van Gogh, the painter, who died only 
just over forty years ago, was in life the least 
fortunate of the three. After having set himself 
to realise great things for humanity, first by 
religion and then by art, he ended by shooting 
himself; he could not pay his debts to his brother 
Theo, and as for his painting all he could say was 
*‘ it is only too doubtful whether it has any beauty 
or use.’’ To-day, as Mr. Peter Burra points out 
in his sympathetically written story of van Gogh’s 
tragic career, ‘‘ one picture of Vincent’s is worth 
more than twice as much as he spent in the whole 
of his life.’’ 


Jane Austen’s Horizon 


Jane Austen, Mr. Guy Rawlence reminds us, 
underestimated the value of her achievement. 
‘* Probably she would have been astonished and 
even a little perturbed had she anticipated the 
praise which has been given to her writings 
during the past century.’’ Her life Mr. Rawlence 
shows was very much the life of her characters ; 
she passed her life among the same kind of people 
as she describes in her novels. She curbed her 
imagination when writing just as she would curb 
excess of emotion in her own life. But if the 
horizon of her novels was limited by her own 
meagre experience, she at least gave us a world 
she could ‘‘ illumine with her peculiar intensity of 
vision.”’ 

In his admirably balanced account of Keats’ 
life and work Mr. B. Ifor Evans concludes that of 
all great writers this ostler’s son, who forsook 
medicine for poetry, is one whom it is difficult 
to consider dispassionately. 


‘* He is over-idolized by Hunt, befouled by the 
reviews ; he is turned into a beautiful weakling by 
Shelley, into a Pre-Raphaelite by Rosetti, and he 
appears as a decadent, a sort of English Baudelaire 
to the later Romanticists, and now as a philo- 
sophical poet. Perhaps . . . he comes for those 
who watch him to symbolise an attitude towards 
life, and one that changes even as the watchers 
change.” 
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Books in Brief 

A feat of remarkable and commendable enter- 
prise has to be credited to Messrs. Hutchinson. 
Within a fortnight of the late King Albert's 
death they managed to bring out an up-to-date 
and revised edition of a book originally 
called ‘* Albert King of the Belgians ’’ and now 
entitled ‘‘Albert the Brave, King of the Belgians’’ 
(6s.). The new edition has two additional chapters 
—the one containing an admirable summing up 
of the late King’s character and work and the other 
giving an account of the fatal accident and of the 
tributes paid to the dead monarch’s memurv. 
Illustrations have also been added showing the 
scene of the accident and depicting the funeral 
procession. 

A few months ago, last autumn to be exact, the 
B.B.C. listeners were treated to a series of talks 
on the English national character. The author 
of those talks, Mr. Arthur Bryant, has now made 
a book of them (‘‘ The National Character,” 
Longmans, Green and Co., 5s.) and very 
pleasurable reading they afford to those who are 
proud of their race, Mr. Bryant illustrating his 
delineation of various English types with a wealth 
of literary and historical allusion. He believes 
that the national character—with ‘‘ its ancient 
prejudices and solid conservatism, is passionate 
longing for justice, its mulish stupidity and 
instinctive wisdom, its patience, its courage, its 
incorrigible good humour '’—is fundamentally the 
same as it was in the past and that it is ‘* probably 
the most secure asset in our heritage.’ 

fe 


In a booklet entitled ‘‘ Science and Pseudo- 
Science ’’ (John Bale, Sons & Danielson, 2s. 6d.), 
Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green, Special Examiner and 
Adviser to the Board of Trade on colour vision 
and eyesight, urges the necessity of an Appeal 
Board for Science. His own theories of colour 
blindness were fought tooth and nail as a heresy 
by official science, and it was only after years of 
controversy and dispute that their truth prevailed. 
He quotes what a well-known writer in the British 
Medica! Journal says of ‘‘ the almost superhuman 
efforts ’’ required by any pioneer in science to 
obtain a hearing; and goes on to suggest the 
reforms in method that should accompany the 
appointment of the Appeal Board. 

He has a good deal to say about “ the over- 
whelming influence ”’ of Cambridge, which makes 
“‘the Royal Society almost an appendage to 
Cambridge.’’ His booklet, however, if provocative 
in its criticisms, may well serve a useful purpose 
in freeing British Science from some of the 
shackles with which it apparently binds itself. 


A glimpse of publicity in a new and arresting 
form may be enjoyed from the attractive brochure, 
** You're in Piccadilly Circus,’’ which is published 
by the Dorland Advertising, Ltd. The interesting 
photographs illustrate every phase in the 
organisation of this great Advertising House, 
which incorporates among its many connections 
the well-known Hungaria Restaurant and the 
London Safe Deposit Company. 


é é 


A History of Fox Hunting 


M's: J. R. YOUNG has gone out of her way 

to make her short book on fox hunting (The 
‘English Heritage Series, Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 
look as much like a history book as possible. 

The opening chapter, which deals with the 
development of the horse, is both dull, incomplete 
and, in some cases, inaccurate. One sentence 
** Shakespeare had just discovered the joy of 
riding a Barbary (roan) horse,’’ gave a sleepless 
night both to myself and to a distinguished 
antiquarian. 

But the book improves greatly as it goes on and 
the last chapter, ‘‘ A Perfect Day ”’ is a little gem. 
Miss Young obviously hails from Devonshire, 
and her description of the country is really good. 

That she is no mere thruster is obvious and she 
has some pertinent things to say of those 
unfortunate young scatterbrains who lose all the 
fascination of watching hounds hunting. She 
realises that a good hunt need not necessarily 
be at racing pace, that a pretty piece of hound- 
work under difficult conditions means as much to 
the true sportsman as a glorious dash with scent 
breast high; that, although the fact that one’s 
horse has ‘‘ pounded ”’ the field and carried one 
at the top of the hunt sends one home on the crest 
of the wave, the sight of the hound one has walked 
as a puppy hitting off the line when the others are 
at fault can give one as big a thrill. 

One passage sums up her attitude and it is a 
passage worth remembering. ‘* There is even a 
very Spartan joy in shelving your advantages as a 
person and taking a place in the universal rhythm 
of nature as a performer and not as one of the 
audience.’” A sound philosophy, this. 

. D.L.L. 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 

This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 

record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 

which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 

not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 

Price, 7s. 6d. 
THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Nothing better could be wished for.""—British Weekl 
Best Maps and Illustrations - 
/- Edinburgh & Environs i+ Harrogate, York, Ripon 
Ie The Severn Valley | ‘e The Wye Valley 
‘e North Wales Coast ‘s Isle of Wight 
Chest d Llangollen Lilandndno&Col Bay 
fe Rristol, Bath. Wells 2/- The. Channel “Islands 
fra’e be Clovelly.L'nt'n 2/- Brighton and 8. C 
‘= Torquay & Paignton ‘* The Norfolk Broads 
2'- Buxton and the Peak /+ Plymouth & Exeter 
2’- Lausanne, Geneva, Vevey, Montreux. Territet. 2/- 
27- Berne, Bernese Oberl'd | 2/- The Lake of Geneva 
2/- Lucerne & Environs 2/- Rhone V'l'y & Zermatt 
2/- The French Riviera The Italian Riviera 
2/- Pa is, | yons, Rhone Vig | 2 - Chamonix & Environs 
2 - Zurich & the Engadine | St. Morits, Davos, Pon'na 
2/6 —oporenr_eodwesk and the Hotels of the World 26 
ngollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkins 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 
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The Theatre 


R. C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS and 

Mr. C. S. Forester have shown good sense 

and sound judgment in dramatising Nurse Cavell’s 
tragic history in the play, ‘‘ Nurse Cavell,’’ at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. There is no attempt to 
embroider the simple theme. The facts are 
allowed to speak for themselves and the result 
is a damning indictment of German military law. 

Nurse Cavell is first shown at the Berkendael 
Nursing School where she was matron. The 
enemy are approaching Brussels. There is con- 
fusion among the staff of English, German and 
Belgian nurses. The builders are hammering 
and scraping away at the new wing. Nurse Cavell 
has just returned from leave, and in a few moments 
she has the situation well in hand. The first 
batch of wounded is accommodated and the new 
routine works smoothly and well. 

Twelve months later Nurse Cavell is still at her 
post. With Philippe Baucq, a nervously heroic 
Belgian architect, and Madame Gautier, an Irish- 
woman, she has smuggled seventy-five English 
and French derelict soldiers, and about a hundred 
French and Belgians of military age over the 
frontier into Holland, and has sheltered most of 
them in her school. She has been warned 
repeatedly that the Germans are watching her, 
but with a reckless disregard of the consequences 
she continues to do what she thinks to be her duty, 
with the inevitable result that she falls into a trap. 
A Flemish refugee turns out to be a German officer 
in disguise, and Nurse Cavell and her associates 
are arrested. 

Her trial, the scene at German Headquarters 
when representatives of the American and Spanish 
legations pleaded for her life, and the last moments 
in her cell follow. She has a final interview with 
the English chaplain, and pins the Union Jack 
to her cloak, and goes out to face the rifles. 

The authors have provided Miss Nancy Price 
with the best acting chance of her career and her 


noble and restrained performance should not be 
missed. 


“Magnolia Street” 

** Magnolia Street,’ at the Adelphi Theatre, 
is a tremendous affair. Mr. Cochran and 
M. Komisarjevsky has spared neither trouble nor 
expense, and the result is a brilliant series of stage 
pictures. Mr. Golding’s story is not entirely 
swamped by all this magnificence. The feud 
between the two sides of the street is carried on 
with convincing thoroughness and in a remark- 
able variety of dialects, among which that fine old 
theatrical stand-by ‘‘ Mummersetshire,’’ pre- 
dominates. Obviously this “Magnolia Street is 
nearer Whitechapel than Ardwick. Mr. Frank 
Pettingell’s innkeeper would pass unchallenged at 
Blackpool on August bank holiday, but the rest 
of the caste obviously eat their Lancashire hot pots 
in the Strand Corner House. 

The Jewish side of the street carried away most of 
the acting honours. Miss Phyllis Konstam was 
charming and sympathetic as Rose Berman, and 
Mr. Wolf Silberberg as the importunate marriage 


broker, Mr. Billig, was extremely funny. The 
entire company was amazingly slick and efficient. 
The play is by Louis Golding and A. R. 
Rawlinson. Topaz.” 


“Jane and Genius” 


Miss Elizabeth Drew, in her compact little 
comedy, ‘‘ Jane and Genius,’’ at the Royalty 
Theatre, strives to convince us that no genius is 
a hero to his wife. We are given a vivid 
characterisation of a very dour Thomas Carlyle, 


-in his pre-Sage days, complete with dyspepsia 


and an intolerant fuming against ‘‘ gigs ’’ and all 
they represented to his unhappy mind. But the 
dramatist has committed the sacrilege of re- 
moulding an historic personage to suit the 
lineaments of her theme, so that we find a rather 
stock character with unkempt dress and manners 
and an exaggerated explosiveness, instead of the 
rugged, unsociable philosopher that Carlyle was. 

One queries the fairness or even the right of an 
author to depict the creator of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ”’ 
as completely lacking in humour, in sympathy, 
in charm or in strength of moral character. Miss 
Drew has portrayed an unhappy temperamentalist 
as weak and wilful as a child, selfish and vain, 
whose one outstanding virtue is a_ relentless 
honesty. 

This severe characterisation serves, perhaps 
deliberately, to emphasise the beauty and strength 
of Jane Carlyle’s disposition ; skilful handling has 
made her a martyr and a domestic saint with only 
one outburst of righteous passion in the whole of 
their volcanic married life. 

Miss Marda Vanno gives a brilliant and 
sympathetic performance in a part which has been 
made the central theme of a play in which the other 
parts are purely subsidiary. Wilfrid Walter was 
apt to over-emphasise the heavy and rather 
hysterical delineation bequeathed to the part of 
Carlyle, but his acting was restrained and 
thoughtful. R.O’S. 


“Love for Love” 


No-one who has seen ‘‘ Love for Love” at 
Sadler’s Wells would dare to assert that the 
Theatre is dead or dying. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie 
has recaptured the atmosphere of Congreve’s 
rather saucy play quite brilliantly. 

Plague on’t, but I warrant you have never seen 

Mistress Athene Seyler and Mistress Flora Robson 
so roguish and pert, nor Mr. Roger Livesey so 
lovable and lubberly. Body o’ me, but Mr. Sam 
Livesey is a very naughty philanderer and 
Mr. Morland Graham as pitiable a cuckold as you 
could wish to see. And what of Mr. Dennis 
Arundell? Does he not swagger his way through 
and play with the best grace of them all ? 
' Stap me, but I had almost forgot Mr. Charles 
Laughton and Mistress Elsa Lanchester. Would 
I had them here, for I would give them a piece 
of my mind! What should they do but to over- 
act themselves clean out of the picture! I would 
not have their consciences for a fortune in gold. 

Plague on’t, what has happened to my style? 
I blame Mr. Congreve and Mr. Guthrie 
entirely. RussELL GREGORY. 
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Gramophone Records 
Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


I SUPPOSE there are many people in the world 

who much prefer Gigli to Bach ; good, healthy- 
minded people, too, fond of music and that sort 
of thing. There are, I feel sure, a good many 
other people who prefer Bach to Gigli, and it is 
pleasant to know that the Gramophone Company 
regards both types with great friendliness. 


If you are of those who admire the Italian tenor, 
you can now buy a 12-inch disc (D.B.1585) which 
records his singing of two songs with orchestra, 
one in Italian and the other in Neapolitan. The 
first is entitled ‘‘ Musica Proibita ’’ (‘‘ Forbidden 
Music ’’), composed by one Gastaldon ; the second, 
‘* Mamma mia, che vo sapé ”’ (which is translated 
as my mother only knew ’’) the composer 
being called Nutile. The great singer pleads and 
sobs his way through both with all the traditional 
fervour of his race. I see no reason why so 
passionate a disc should not go right round the 
world. Not all Soho could prevent that happening. 


Air on the G String 
Bach, Boult and the B.B.C. Orchestra generally 
represent a happy association of ideas, and on three 
discs (D.B.1963-5) may be heard a first-rate 
performance of the popular Suite No. 3 in D major 
—that containing the great tune commonly known 
as the Air on the G string. 


The impression is not that of the purist’ s 
chamber orchestra, but of a symphony orchestra 
at full strength, very resonant and emphatic. The 
odd side of the third disc is occupied by the 
Prelude from Bach’s Violin Sonata No. 6 in E, 
brilliantly orchestrated by Pick-Mangiagalli— 
something of a novelty and well worth its honoured 
place beside the Suite. 


Among other records lately issued by H.M.V., 
I would specially commend a 12-inch disc 
(D.B.1934) which, on two sides, gives the Prelude 
to “‘ The Kingdom ”’ of Elgar, played by the same 
Symphony Orchestra under the composer’s 
direction. If this one disc should stimulate further 
public performances of the second part of the 
unfinished trilogy it will not have been wasted, 
for the composer was never more personal than in 
these deeply-felt introductory pages. 


Isolated thus, the nobility and austerity of this 


music seems to carry a rebuke to an unheeding 
world. 


Caledonian Music 

An interesting development in gramophonic 
publication has been the issuing of the Great 
Scott records at two shillings each. These have 
found their way to London from the other side of 
the Tweed, characteristic records of the best things 
in Caledonian music. I like well two discs made 
by Hugh Campbell whose recitals are always such 
a pleasure to those who care for intelligent singing 
of intelligent music. Here he gives us the plaintive 
and lovely ‘“‘ Aye Waukin’ O” and such racy 
and frivolous things as ‘‘ Leezie Lindsay ’’ and 
*“ The Wee Hoosie by the Sea.” 


VINTAGE PORT 


Yes, sit, Sandeman’s 
have it. Whatever 
vintage you want. 
Not only the actual 
vintage you require, 
but the very best 
quality of that vin- 
tage. The name 
SANDEMAN is a 
guatantee in one 
word. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


A great 
STUMBLING BLOCK 


WORK HEALING 


THIS HOSPITAL which serves a most 

needy area and has given new life and hope to 

so many thousands of suffering poor East 
Enders is to-day in great need. 


its great work of Healing Is encumbered 
by a debt 


In sympathy for those men, women and 

children dependent upon our skill and care 

will you help to relieve the present serious 
situation ? 


Please send a gift now to the Secretary 


OSPITAL 


LONDON, E.8 


ETROPOLITAN 


KINGSLAND ROAD 
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Correspondence 


Keep Fighting 

SIR,—I have long been meaning to write and offer 
you my good wishes in your fight through the Saturday 
Review and other channels, to raise our country to a 
position of safety, and the respect which she once 
carried among other nations. Times are desperately 
hard and it is almost more than one can do to meet 
continual tax demands and when one sees how the money 
is fritter:d away, leaving us exposed and unprotected 
to any enemy country it makes one “ see red.” In any 
case it seems a feeble policy to cut down the fore2s and 
throw the men on the dole. That is the Government’s 
idea of economy apparently. 

As the mother of a small son I hate the idea of war, 
but. one never yet avoided anything by being blind.. 

Please carry on. Lady Houston has my very great 
admiration, and I am snre the country as a whole is 
behind her and her paper. 

CYNTHIA PENISTON-BIRD. 
Northcourt Cottage, Hassocks, Sussex. 


[Thanks. We shall certainly “ carry on.”—Ep.] 


Lady Houston’s Pluck 


SIR,—May I be allowed through the splendidly 
patriotic and courageous Saturday Review, to say that 
every member of the British Empire should thank God 
from their hearts for Lady Houston and her British 
pluck ! 

Surely we are not so far “ gone,” that the words 
uttered by her and those who follow and uphold her, 
will not bear fruit, and resuscitate the old spirit of the 
Empire! 

I endorse your opinions most whole-heartedly; and 
may I add that I have, from its infancy, openly con- 
demned the League of Nations and all Disarmament 
Conferences as waste of time and money? How can we 
expect to make nations of widely diverging tempera- 
ments see eye to eye upon these matters any more than 
individuals ? 

To keep Peace, prpare for War: we can then deal 
promptly with the enemy within or without the gate! 

If only we could find a drastic antidote for the 
Spineless Pacifists, the spirit of apathy and indifference, 
and the damp squibs which litter our country! 

I earnestly hope that some day before I die I may be 
permitted to shake hands with Lady Houston. 


7, Salisbury Rd., Southsea. MuRIEL DuDIN (MRs.) 


Interim Dividends 

SIR,—With the closing of another financial year the 

whole country is once again expecting a reduction in 
taxation, and, as everyone knows, taxation of incomes in 
England is so high that we are no longer inducing 
people to make honest returns. 
_ For some months I and others have been trying to 
influence people to see that in this country “ Interim 
Dividends ” are paid as frequently as possible instead 
of paying a large final dividend. 

Since letters of mine have appeared in the Press, 
Lord Dulverton, as chairman of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, and the chairman of Upsons, Limited (who 
control ‘“‘ True Form,” Freeman, Hardy & Willis” 
and other boot and shoe shops), have both promised at 
their annual meetings to pay a larger interim dividend 
irrespective of better trade or a correspondingly 
increased final dividend. 

Both these chairm:n stressed the advantages of interim 
dividends in enabling an earlier turnover of money and 
allowing people to receive an income (which is taxed) 
and pass the money on by paying bills or ordering new 
goods. I may state that many influential Members of 
Parliament believe as I do that an Act enforcing interim 
dividends would resnlt in less obnoxious gambling in 
shares and would check other evils. 

An Act should be passed to say “ that all companies 
must pay an interim dividend amounting at least to 


134 per cent. on the share’s market value; or half that of 
the final dividend of the previous year, whichever the 
directors prefer.” Joun A. SETON. 


Conservative Club, St. James St., S.W.1. 


The Russian Danger 


SIR,—When the Indian Army has been completely 
Indianised according to the demand of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and consequently is no longer an efficient 
fighting machine, and when chaos, discontent and 
disillusionment are widespread throughout the country, 
Russia, led by German officers, will invade India from 
the north and the Indian Empire will c2ase to exist. 

According to the latest reports from Tokyo, the 
Russian Army is as follows :—72 divisions of infantry, 
18 divisions of cavalry, 1,900 aeroplanes, 1,500 tanks— 
about 1,500,000 men. 

And their steel and gas factories at Leningrad, Perin 
and Ekaterinburgh, taken over by Krupps, are all 
working at full blast. 

Against this mighty force we only have in India :— 
56,000 British troops, 140,000 Indian Army, 40,000 
Indian States, 12 squadrons of aeroplanes. 

Since the introduction of aeroplanes and vehicular 
transport, the Khyber Pass is no longer the strategic 
defensive position it used to be. According to Air- 
Commodore J. A. Chamier, a former Chief of the Royal 
Air Force in India, there is not one fighting squadron 
in the Indian Army. 

The Russians could easily bomb Peshawar, Kohat and 
Rawalpindi, the defences in the Khyber Pass, our troops 
and lines of communications—witness the rapid advance 
of the Japanese in Jehol, where they bombed the cities 
and the defences, the cavalry rapidly advancing at the 
same time, and the campaign was over in three weeks, 
despite the fact that the Chinese army outnumbered the 
Japanese by four to one. 

According to the Morning Post correspondent at Riga, 
the Soviet Air Force is to be enormously increased. 
By the end of 1937, when the second Five Years’ Plan 
expires, Russia will have 1,000,000 expert pilots, 500,000 
trained bombers and observers, and 500,000 scout gliders 
in reserve, ready for service at a moment’s notice. 

Whilst our Government is fiddling and muddling 
over political White Flag Paper progress in India, 
Russia is arming for action. H. TEMPLeR, 
Colonel, late Indian Cavalry. 
Starlock, Rye, Sussex. 


A Nation Befooled 


SIR,—Lady Houston’s trenchant article in your last 
issue will be acclaimed by all true Conservatives. They 
will welcome whole-heartedly the splendid lead which 
Lady Houston has given, and they owe her a de2p debt 
of gratitude for her fearlessness in exposing the 
trickeries which have been resorted to in order to keep 
the present Socialist-Liberal Government in power. 

Thanks to Lady Houston and the outspoken nature 
of the articles written in the Saturday Review since she 
has been its proprietress, Conservatives have at last 
awakened to the betrayal of Conservatism. 

12, Hawthorn Road, ERNEST JAMES. 

Wallington, Surrey. 


BRITISH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 
FOR INCURABLES 


100 incurable middle-class patients and 300 
pensioners are entirely dependent on us for 
their livelihood. This good work annually 
costs £25,0.0 and we rely on voluntary con- 
tributions. May we count on you for help? 
Donations to the British Home and Hospital 
* for Incurables at Streatham gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary, 73, Cheapside E.C.2. 
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The Cinema 


yOLERO,”’ the new picture at the Carlton, 

is founded as one might imagine on 
Ravel’s Bolero, but the film has nothing to do 
with Africa. The action, in fact, does not get 
within a thousand miles of the dark continent, and 
this extraordinary and expressive piece of music 
is used to embellish a new cabaret turn. Many 
dancers on the screen have died to the strains of 
the Valse Triste, but this old favourite has at last 
been superseded with the decease of George Raft 
to Ravel’s weird concatenation. 

The trouble about this film is that its story 
grows tiresome. The main plank is the rise of 
the dancer, but since the dancer this time is a man, 
the theme is not without its unpleasantness. 
Starting as a coalminer, a curious beginning, 
Raoul de Baere begins his new career in a pit 
village where the inhabitants speedily prove to 
him that a man without a woman partner doesn’t 
interest them. He learns his lesson there and 
then, and from that point enjoys a succession of 
partners, beginning with Gloria Shea and ending 
with Sally Rand. 

Unfortunately they all of them, except one, 
confuse love with business which seriously inter- 
feres with the gigolo side of his art, and it is only 
when Carole Lombard joins him that the partner- 
ship rises to great heights. For love, she prefers 
Raymond Milland in the guise of a titled English- 
man, and eventually marries him, but returns to 
dance the dance of death with George Raft who 
has been badly gassed in the war and can no 
longer support her. 


In Shanty Town 

** Man’s Castle,”’ at the New Gallery, is an 
uneven picture. Spencer Tracy and Loretta 
Young have the two chief réles, and the film opens 
with a series of ‘* wisecracks;’’ but it speedily 
changes its tune and drifts into a turgid pool of 
sentimentality. The scene is a shanty town, one 
of those settlements which have sprung up on the 
riverside during the depression. Loretta Young, 
a lady with charm and no money, is befriended 
by Spencer Tracy, and Glenda Farrell, as the 
show girl who tries to take Tracy away from his 
nice young woman, completes the triangle; apart 
from the unusual setting there is nothing very 
remarkable about this picture, and Mr. Bo 
has done better work than this. 


There is no doubt that the average American 
production is at present on the downward grade; 
the stories are lacking in originality and the 
dialogue is becoming altogether too stereotyped. 
It may be only a passing phase, but Hollywood 
has been turning out too many films for too-long 
a time to be able to keep up a sound standard. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. (Ger. 2981) 
Premiere Brieux’s Famous Drama of Justice 


“LA ROBE ROUGE” 


A new Expyse of French Film Art, directed by 
Comte Jean de Marguenat 


The good 
drink brewed 


from 
BARLEY-MALT 


WHEN beer was known as barley- wine, Izaak Walton 
described it as the drink that preserved our forefathers’ 
health and made them live so long and do so many good 
deeds. To-day we know much about the goodness of 
beer that Izaak never guessed. He knew how good it was ; 
we know why it is good ; and our knowledge is particu- 
larly bound up with the barley that is the beginning of 
all beer, and the good malt that comes from it. 


THE SOVEREIGN DIGESTIVE 


The finest grades of barley are known as ‘malting 
quality.’ The choicest of all ‘ malting quality’ barley 
(of which each year the British farmer supplies an in- 
creasing measure) is reserved for beer. That is why 
you get the full benefit of that sovereign digestive, 
malt, when you drink your beer. 


MALT THE ENERGIZER 


And this malt makes your beer much more than an ex- 
cellent digestive. In the sugar extracted from it in the 
natural process of brewing there is great energizing 
power. This indeed is the stuff that athletes train on, 
taking it as sugar, as malt-extract, or—happy men |—as 
beer. What could be better for you too than beer—the 
drink that will put health and heart into you—that 
wholesome, gratifying beverage, British beer ! 


By Mark Forrest Tee 
= 
= 
BEER 
is 
BEST 
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Income 


Industrials Give Low Yields 
[By Our City Editor] 


HOUGH there has been some reaction in 
Industrial ordinary shares after their big 
rise, prices remain sufficiently high to discount 
income prospects for some time ahead. Dunlops, 
which went to 7s. 3d. in 1932, now stand at about 
50s. 6d., while Courtaulds, which are now well 
over 40s., were only 23s. 9d. two years ago. 
Turner and Newall have come up from 20s. to 50s. 
and Imperial Chemical ordinary from 10s. 6d. to 
37s. 

The yield on Dunlops on last year’s dividend 
basis is under 2 per cent., and on none of the 
favourite shares is the return higher than 4 per 
cent. So that in the rise which has taken place 
in ordinary shares capital appreciation, which is 
more attractive than income in that capital profits 
are not taxable, has played a larger part than 
income considerations. It is not easy to visualise 
any major reaction in Home Industrial ordinaries, 
but the investor for income must turn his attention 
to more remunerative fields. 

Those who are confined to Trustee stocks must 
be satisfied, owing to their shortage, with a return 
to redemption of little over 3} per cent., but for 
others there are still some attractive investments 
in securities not usually in the public eye. 


Brewery Shares 

For the next year or two, at any rate, prospects 
for the brewery companies. seem bright, for the 
trade revival means increased spending power, 
which is of even more advantage to the breweries 
than the remission of taxation a year ago. Of those 
companies which pay tax-free dividends, Marston 
Thompson yield over 3} per cent. net or 5 per 
cent. gross, Mitchells and Butlers yield £3 6s. per 
cent. net or £4 8s. per cent. gross, while Bass 
ordinary return £3 3s. per cent. net or nearly 44 
per cent. gross. Benskins yield nearly 4 per cent. 
and Guinness return over 5 per cent., allowance 
having to be made here for the Irish Free State 
uncertainty. 

Of the smaller companies, Brickwoods return 
£4 14s. per cent. and Friary Holroyd 4 per cent. 
White, Tomkins also give an attractive yield of 
over 5 per cent. H.& G. Simonds, the Reading 
brewers, paid 11} per cent. for 1933 and earned 
13} per cent. on the ordinary shares, so that these 
at 50s. look attractive, giving a yield of £4 12s. 
per cent. A well-covered share is that of the 
Cheltenham Brewery, on which 10 per cent. was 
paid for 1933, when earnings amounted to nearly 


19 per cent. The price is around 48s., at which 
the yield is nearly 44 per cent. 

The gilt-edged of the Brewery list, Watney, 
Combe, Reid and Co., yield only £3 14s. on the 
basis of the 1933 dividend. In 1932 15 per cent. 
was paid, but this was reduced to 10 per cent. for 
1933, though earnings amounted to over 20 per 
cent. The interim for the current year is 5 per 
cent., and the market is hoping for a restoration 
ot something like the 15 per cent. rate. 

Outside actual brewery concerns, the shares of 
Henekeys, the wine and spirit merchants, can be 
obtained at about 14s. 6d. to return about £4 6s. 
per cent. The 12} per cent. dividend last year 
was covered with a margin of 6} per cent. 
Industrial Preferences 

The big rise which has taken place in Industrial 
Ordinary shares has not only reduced yields, for 
the present at any rate, to a 3 to 4 per cent. basis, 
but it has also given rise to doubts as to whether 
purchases of industrials are worth while from the 
point of view of capital appreciation. For the 
investor who wishes to seek the latter, and he 
must be willing to take some risk in doing so, 
industrial preferences giving a high yield seem to 
offer some attractions. 

Pharoah Gane and Sons 8 per cent. cumulative 
preference can be bought to return £6 4s. per 
cent., the dividend here being covered to the 
extent of 3} times by last year’s earnings. 
Selincourt and Sons 7 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence yield £6 13s. per cent., the dividend being 
twice covered, and Stagg and Russell 7} per cent. 
cumulative preference return over 63 per cent., the 
dividend being 1} times covered. Both these 
latter businesses are controlled by the Drapery 
Trust. Horne Brothers 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference, at 22s. 6d., yields £6 4s. per cent., and 
a few Meakers’ 7 per cent. cumulative preference 
can be bought to give just over 6 per cent. 
Frederick Lawrence 8 per cent. cumulative 
participating preference return over 6} per cent., 
the dividend being twice covered. 

In all these cases, the dividend is pretty well 
secured under improving trade conditions and, 
with fixed interest securities so much in demand 
and such low yields on ‘‘ equities,’’ there is every 
chance of substantial capital appreciation. 


Debenhams 


The Scheme of Arrangement of the Debenhams 
group, Debenhams, Ltd., Drapery Trust, Ltd., 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. tote! Funds exceed £43,000,000. Total Income exceeds £10,742,000. 


LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C2 


EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street. 
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and Debenhams Securities, Ltd., has now been 
finally sanctioned by the Court, and the new 
ordinary shares of Debenhams, Ltd., are an active 
market at around 3s. 6d. The new certificates for 
all classes of stock and shares in Debenhams, 
Ltd., will not be ready until about the end of April 
owing to the large number involved, and share- 
holders of the three companies will be notified 
later when the old certificates can be exchanged 
for the new. 


The scheme greatly clarifies the financial 
position of the group and, with the improvement 
in retail and textile warehouse trade which has 
been recently in evidence, the new shares at their 
present price are a promising lock-up. 


Certified Accountants 

The next examinations of the London Associa- 
tion of Certified Accountants will be held on 
June 5, 6, and 7 in Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and 
Sheffield. Women are eligible under the Associa- 
tion’s regulations to qualify as Certified 
Accountants upon the same terms and conditions 
as are applicable to men. Particulars and forms 
are obtainable at the office of the Association, 
50, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


The 47th ordinary general meeting of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 


Mr. George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), said that 
the accounts recorded steady progress in sale of current, 
load connected, etc., the slight difference in revenue 
having been anticipated and entirely due to further 
reductions in tariffs during the year. The total trading 
profits of all the subsidiary companies and this com- 
pany’s operating properties amounted to £520,463, and 
of that there had been appropriated to depreciation, 
sinking funds, reserves, etc., £225,782. The total amount 
in this company and the subsidiaries available for 
depreciation and reserves was £2,366,247. 


They had at last definitely popularised the two-part 
tariff for domestic purposes and the results justified their 
long-continued effort. The 24,000 domestic consumers 
now on that tariff averaged 1.81d. per unit, ranging from 
as low as .84d., and the average consumption of those 
consumers was 1,800 units per annum compared with 
about 300 units per annum when on the unit flat rate. 


At the end of last year the total number of consumers 
supplied was 102,260, an increase of 15 per cent. The 
increase in units sold was very satisfactory at 10.5 per 
cent. During the first few months of the current year 
the consumption had increased at a favourable rate. 
During the last ten years the number of units sold had 
increased fivefold. Last year they had made reductions 
in charges to customers totalling about £50,000. The 
gross receipts from sale of current at £1,064,872 showed 
a slight reduction owing to reductions in tariff. They 
were already obtaining the benefit of their forward 
policy, and the current year showed satisfactory improve- 
ment compared with the previous year. The directors 
recommend a further dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 

rt annum on the ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. 
or the year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LAW LAND COMPANY 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of the Law Land 
Co., Ltd., was held on 14th March at Brettenham House, 
London, W.C. 


Cot. Str T. CourRTENAY T. WARNER, Bt., C.B. (the 
chairman), said that last year he had said that they 
expected to have a reduction in rents, and that they 
would not be able to do more than pay the same 
dividend. They had also had the serious disadvantage of 
the postponement of the rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge. 
Therefore, the result of the year’s business had not been 
so satisfactory as in the past and there was an unusual 
ground for his referring to what on the face of things 
was not a brilliant showing. 


Shareholders must all be aware of the causes which 
had led up to a reduction in their gross profits. The 
fact that they had weathered the worst and most exten- 
sive period of depression and had yet been able to give 
shareholders very satisfactory returns might cause, to 
those who were not intimate with the business, a certain 
amount of wonder that, on the first signs of the return 
of good business and prosperity, they should not have 
done so well as they had in the past. The main cause 
was that leases and tenancies which were expiring had 
not, as a result of stagnation of business, been so readily 
renewable as they should have been and, although now 
they were extremely occupied in answering inquiries and 
negotiating for new lettings and renewals of tenancies, 
it must be some time before they again reached the figure 
at which the gross rentals of their older properties 
should stand. 

BRETTENHAM HOUSE 


Brettenham House lettings had been very satisfactory, 
and, although the accounts only included six months’ 
rentals, the rentals from Brettenham House had more 
than balanced the shortage of income from the older 
properties. After placing a much smaller sum to reserve, 
but leaving that account at the very satisfactory figure 
of more than half the capital, they were able to pay the 
same dividend as for the past five years. The directors 
did not, however, feel that they should deplete the 
reserve in these times by paying a bonus. 


He must not pass from the figures without making 
some reference to the cost of Brettenham House. Lettings 
there had so far been satisfactory and, although they had 
already carried out a certain amount of partitioning and 
decorating in the unlet portion of the building, they 
still had to provide for other work in connection with 
finishing off the shops and suites of offices to tenants’ 
requirements. When all that had been done, the 
building would have cost them a rather larger sum than 
they had originally hoped. Notwithstanding that, how- 
ever, they were satisfied that when the property was 
fully let it would prove to be a very sound investment. 

They had renewed one of their old mortgages. A 
good, well-established and sound business such as theirs 
was met with no difficulty in these days in obtaining 
financial support. They did feel that for nearly four 
years they would have done all that they possibly could 
to avoid unemployment in their branch of industry. 
They had spent huge sums in labour and also in 
material, and they would continue to do so with the 
interest of their shareholders and the great problem 
before the country well in mind. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF INQUIRIES 


Mr. M. E. F. CREALOcK (director and general manager) 
said that their difficulties had been enhanced by various 
causes. It must be remembered that in their class of 
business they did not feel the full effect of a depression 
at the beginning but towards the end of it, and in the 
same way, therefore, it was rather later in the day before 
they began to feel the benefits of better trade. That 
trade was improving there was no doubt, and that was 
proved by the increased number of inquiries they were 
getting. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
and the proceedings terminated with congratulations to 
the chairman on his recovery from his recent illness. 
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Annuities 
No. l. 
By A. H. Clarke 


HE increasing popularity of annuities can be 
traced to the Government scheme for the 
conversion of War Loan from a 5 per cent. to a 
3$ per cent. interest basis. Many found their 
incomes reduced by over 25 per cent., and were 
consequently compelled to look round for another 
form of investment to supplement the loss. A 
few were able to do so through the Stock 
Exchange, but many began to think of annuities. 
It is generally understood that there is only one 
class of annuity—that by which on the death of the 
annuitant the purchase price is lost. Such is not 
the case, but before I go further, I would advise 
any reader considering such an investment to con- 
sult an expert ; by expert I mean the representative 
of any good life assurance company, or a 
recognised firm of brokers. 

I propose to deal with two classes of annuities 
in this article—immediate or single annuities and 
joint annuities. 

An immediate annuity usually shows the 
greatest return and is that which ceases on the 
death of the annuitant; in other words the pur- 
chase price is forfeited. It will be obvious, there- 
fore, that an annuity of this kind should seldom 
be considered by anyone who has responsibilities. 
I mean, of course, the man whose circumstances 
permit of such a purchase with a portion of his 
capital, his primary objective being to conserve 
savings and provide a fixed income on which he 
can rely for minimum living expenses. 


Making Life Easier 

Again, for a person who has no dependents or 
other responsibilities, this form of annuity can do 
a lot to make life easier financially; for example, 
the rates quoted by a well-known company show 
that a man at 55 years of age can receive an annual 
life income of about £7 12s. per cent.; at GO— 
£8 14s. per cent. ; at 65—£10 Gs. per cent., and at 
70—£12 10s. per cent. 

A joint life annuity is that payable during the 
joint continuance of two or more lives, and it is 
one which is usually purchased to provide an 
income during the remaining years of husband 
and wife. One of the most popular forms of this 
class of annuity is that by which the income is 
reduced on the first death by one-third or one- 
half. In view of this eventual reduction, the in- 
come during the continuance of both lives is 
greater than that received under the joint annuity 
which is not affected at the first death. 

I usually advise the former so that both parties 
may have as large an income as possible while 
they are together, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a reduction of one-third will not 
seriously affect the comfort of the survivor, as, 
obviously, it will cost less to support one person 
than two. For example, the income during the 
continuance of the two lives might be £300, 
reducing to £200 when one of them dies. 

I would be hanpy to give anv readers advice, if 
they would write to me stating age, sex and 
approximate amount available for investment, 


Broadcasting Notes 


By ALAN HOWLAND 


A GOOD deal of ink has been spilt in Fleet- 
street during the last week or two in what 
looks like an organised campaign against the 
B.B.C. Of all the attacks which have been 
launched against the pundits of Portland-place, I 
believe the present one to be the most futile and 
ill-judged. To complain about the organisation 
of the B.B.C. is to attack it at its strongest point. 
Sir John Reith is a first-rate organiser—that is 
why he is there—and a Corporation which has a 
duty to perform to the public must have adequate 
machinery to enable it to run smoothly. 

Some of the regulations at which a certain 
amount of malicious fun has been poked will be 
found in existence in any decent business house. 
The staff has to be in the office every morning 
at 9.30, even if they have been up late the night 
before. And why on earth should members of the 
B.B.C. be the only people in business who do not 
have to keep office hours? It is, of course, obvious 
that such a rule will be a hardship for certain 
individual members of the programme staff. whose 
duties keep them occupied till after midnight for 
six days out of seven, but this is a matter which 
can be be adjusted by the individuals themselves. 
The public at large have no interest in what is a 
purely internal affair. 


Beneath Contempt 

The personal attacks which have heen published 
are beneath contempt. It is absolutely futile to 
twit Sir John Reith because he was an engineer 
or Sir Charles Carpendale because he was an 
Admiral or Col. Dawnay because he was a 
Colonel. Every single member of the staff was 
something else before he was a broadcaster, for the 
simple reason that broadcasting as a profession 
has only existed for ten years. It might occur to 
irresponsible critics of the B.B.C. personnel that 
one of the best outside speakers employed by the 
B.B.C. was once a naval commander, that 
the best announcer was originally a singer, that 
Mr. Flotsam was a _ newspaper editor, and 
that Clapham and Dwyer were originally 
connected with the Stock Exchange and the Bar. 

Criticism of the B.B.C. is only useful or effec- 
tive when it is directed against its public policy 
or the quality of its programmes: no outsider can 
be expected to appreciate’ the exact reason for 
what mav appear on the surface to be irritating 
and stupid regulations. If there is dissatisfaction 
at Broadcasting House—and the evidence adduced 
in support of this assertion seems to me to be very 
flimsy—it is a matter for the staff and not for the 
public, so long as the programmes are not 
affected. 

The trouble is, of course, that people who 
become vitriolic on the subject of the details of 
internal organisation do not listen to the pro- 
grammes and thereby bring themselves and their 
respective journals into contempt by barking up 
the wrong tree. I will say what I think about 
the programmes without fear or favour, but I really 
do not care what time the staff comes on duty. 
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